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Says the Congregationa/ist in its issue of October 26: “ The battle between 
Protestantism and Romanism (szc) is yet to be fought ; and, if we do not wrongly 
read the signs of the times, it is to be fought on this continent sooner, perhaps, 
and with more terrible earnestness than we have thought.” 


of justice and of our enlightened civiliza- 
tion, let the duel be one between reason 
and reason, history and history, doctrine 
and doctrine, principle and principle—a 
fair, honest, open fight, and, if Protes- 
tantism dares to accept the condition, 
with no favor. Let us have no fraud, no 
forgery, no un-American, secret, skulk- 
ing methods of the midnight assassin, no 
firebrands of the incendiary, no _ social 
ostracism or political disfranchisement of fellow-citizens for 
conscience’ sake, no violations of a freeman’s right of domicile 
by Massachusetts “smelling committees,” no combinations to 
effect a nullification of the constitutional guarantee of the free- 
dom of religion, no setting up of a tyranny in this free land 
which would hamstring the opponent by depriving parents of 
their inalienable rights; in a word, no resort to methods of 
warfare which are damnable in the sight of God and of man, 
and which would stain the records of American history, 
whether successful or not, with an ineffaceable blot of dis- 
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But we fear it is not a high-minded and honest contest for 
intellectual and moral superiority that the Congregationalist is 
alluding to. The signs of the times point to quite another 
kind of battle as imminent—the contest inaugurated by various 
Protestant attempts to hamper us Catholics in the free enjoy- 
ment of our civil and religious rights as guaranteed to us, as 
well as to others, by our common Constitution. As is general- 
ly the case in warfare, whether of swords or words, one is the 
unprovoked or the provoking aggressor. Who is the aggressor 
in this impending conflict? Everybody knows it is Protestant- 
ism of a peculiar stripe. It is an unprovoked aggressor. It 
cannot be shown that we have ever attempted to obstruct or 
deny to Protestants their full and free civil and religious liber- 
ty. They have not dared, among all their misrepresentations of 
us and unfounded charges, even to accuse us of having done 
so. This Protestantism is the provoking aggressor. This arti- 
cle will rehearse enough evidence to prove that fact. Our self- 
constituted enemies dare not attempt to show just cause for 
the kind of conflict in which they are set upon forcing us to 
take the defensive part. 

The intellectual and moral contest has always been waged 
ever since Protestantism came into existence. It is a necessary 
and, in its nature if it has not been in its methods, an honor- 
able struggle for the vindication of truth, and must go on. 
The result does not cause us any anxious fear. Magna est vert- 
tas, et prevalebit. If Protestantism possesses intellectual and 
moral superiority, if it surpasses Catholicism in its harmony 
with truth, justice, and charity, if it be a safer and more 
powerful defender of the rights of God and the rights of man, 
then we must go to the wall. If the contrary, then Protes- 
tantism must disappear. 

Put forth your hand here, Brother Congregationalist, and 
attach your sign manual to the above, and we are with you 
ready for such a contest. And now, if you are an honest an- 
tagonist, lift up your voice and unite it with ours in calling out 
—Hands off! For, don’t you see, standing out there on the 
field, and a little too close too, that Pharisaical hypocrite—the 
“National League for the Protection of American Institutions ”? 
(pace the high and mighty /udependent, who really cannot stom- 
ach such vulgar, naughty words as Pharisee and hypocrite, 
though fitly spoken now as they were aforetime by the mouth 
of One yet higher and mightier). And cannot you see lurking 
behind him the League’s secret, masked auxiliary, “The Ameri- 
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can Protective Association,’ with hands already “damned for 
forgery and dripping with deceit,” fumbling in his breast for 
the stiletto, and eager to rush out and stab us in the back? 

You may say of this last-named miscreant, He is no hired 
masked assassin of ours. Well then, pray tell us, whose hired 
assassin is he? Won't you ask your Protestant brother, the 
Baptist Christian Inguirer, who lauds this satanic agent’s politi- 
cal platform, including its call for the appointment of legislative 
“smelling committees,” to “officially inspect convents and 
monasteries,” and who, in these words, expresses its pious hope 
of the assassin’s success : 


“Well, theirs is a much better platform than either of the 
great political parties can get up. It is a platform of ideas, 
and not words merely. The order is said to number one 
million voters. A party with the above principles will go to 
victory like wild-fire” (issue of October 5). 


Perhaps the Baptist Christian Inquirer may be able to tell 
us who it is that pays: the blood-money. 

You are shocked, no doubt, Brother Congregationalist, at 
hearing such an opprobrious epithet as Pharisaical hypocrite 
applied to the League for the Protection of American Institu- 
tions, of which the Rev. Dr. James M. King, Methodist preach- 
er, is the active promcter and trusted secretary; whose pro- 
gramme is enthusiastically endorsed and repeatedly urged upon 
their readers by the entire Protestant religious press of the coun- 
try; and on whose roll of members are to be found the names of 
many most respectable persons of unquestioned personal integrity. 
But the epithet is well merited all the same. A Pharisaical 
hypocrite is a false religious pretender, seeking, under the guise 
of an apparent zeal for the right and true, the accomplishment 
of base and unrighteous purposes. Such is the league whose 
hypocrisy we denounce. And here are our proofs. 

The league is an asscciation of Protestant religionists. The 
names of some infidels, agnostics, and indifferentists may be 
found among its adherents, but only because they are willing 
to run with the hounds, if perchance they may aid in capturing 
the hated prey. 

The hated prey is the Catholic religion now prosperously 
speeding on its way of divine truth and charity, peacefully, 
righteously, full of self-sacrifice, infringing on the rights of no 
man, obedient to the laws, patriotically loyal to its heart’s core, 
the friend, protector, and comforter of the poor, the weak, and 
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the ignorant equally with the rich, the powerful, and learned, 
in all their manifold sorrows and sufferings of body and mind; 
whose doctrines are not only in perfect conformity with the 
fundamental principles of American liberty and rights, but also 
most vigorously uphold and defend them. 

“Capturing the hated prey’’ means to obstruct the progress 
of the Catholic religion; to nullify its beneficent influence, and 
to hinder its numerical increase. Its enemies, interested in pro- 
curing its weakness or destruction, have hitherto failed in effect- 
ing their purpose, despite all the moral and intellectual influ- 
ences they have unceasingly brought to bear, added to their 
practical faithlessness to the political contract expressed in the 
Constitution, Article vi.: “No religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States.” The fact of this faithlessness of Protestants is 
notorious. There is plenty of evidence if called for. 

The obstructive force of ignorant prejudice has been no less 
well understood and diligently fostered by calumnies and mis- 
representations of Catholic doctrine and practice uttered in Pro- 
testant pulpits, in their religious newspapers, and through the 
active circulation of the vilest defamatory books and tracts. 

They have received with open arms, and made use of, a horde 
of disgraced apostate priests and monks, and other disreputable 
characters posing as escaped nuns, whose pretended exposures 
of Catholic practices and convent life have befooled and de- 
bauched whole sections of the country. Protestant pulpits have 
been open to them from which to vomit forth their lies and in- 
decencies before crowded audiences whose eagerness to drink in 
the salacious recitals, and readiness to have their puerile fears 
and vindictive passions aroused, show to what a base intellectual 
and moral level their religious teachers have already reduced 
them. Even at this day the unholy.welcome which this sort of 
literature receives at Protestant hands has been taken ad- 
vantage of by the A. P. A.’s, who advertise and industriously 
circulate the vilest publications to defame the most sacred 
institutions of the Catholic Church. 

Working to secure the same end are the well-known efforts 
of sundry Protestant societies of benevolence, established chiefly 
in favor of poor and abandoned Catholic children, to whom they 
gave bodily succor at the price of the loss of all knowledge of 
their sacred religion. Do you not blush, O Congregationalist, 
at the sight of all these dishonorable manceuvres of your un- 
worthy brethren? 
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Failing in all these efforts to down the Catholic religion, we 
are now confronted with this Pharisaical League which has pre- 
cisely the same end in view under the thin guise of patriotism 
and the defence of American institutions. They carefully avoid 
mentioning either the name of the Catholic religion or their pur- 
pose to subject it to social and political persecution in any of 
their official documents. The omission is hypocritical. 

But no one is deceived by the assertion that their association 
is neither partisan nor sectarian, saying it indeed, but meaning 
just the contrary. It is founded and inspired by anything but 
pure patriotic motives, and is plainly intended to inaugurate a 
Protestant, sectarian, religious and political crusade against 
Catholics, as the frank, undisguised interpretation of its spirit 
and aims by the entire Protestant pulpit and press proves be- 
yond all question. 

Their affectation of patriotic defence of what is neither 
threatened nor attacked as the end of their association is Phari- 
saical. Everybody knows the pretence is false. Overcome in 
every intellectual and moral contest, thwarted in all their at- 
tempts to put us under the ban by misrepresentation, calumny, 
and efforts to capture the rising generation of Catholics, they 
turn for help to the state, in the hope of bringing about, through 
the enactment of obstructive and tyrannical laws, what their mali- 
cious and ignorant religious bigotry has not been able to effect. 

In the pretensions of this League, and in all the support of it 
given by the united Protestant press and pulpit, we see the 
most evident proof of its Pharisaical, hypocritical character. 
They first raise a false alarm. ‘There must be no union of 
church and state!” Which implies that some one is attempt- 
ing to bring that about. It is false. No such attempt is made 
or even thought of by any church or any political organization ; 
unless, indeed, it be this disguised venture of theirs to renew 
the attempt made by the Evangelical Alliance in 1889 to unite 
the power of the state with their Protestantism in putting down 
the Catholic Church, as we shall prove further on. 

Of course this League means, as abundantly evidenced by its 
friends and supporters in journals, sermons, Fourth-of-July ora- 
tions, and by every other means of catching the ear of the 
public, that the Catholic Church is planning and plotting to bring 
about a union between itself and the state. Protestants ignor- 
antly suppose that we would count such an union as an advan- 
tage greatly to be desired. They know what help it would be 
to them if they could succeed in establishing it in their favor. 
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So they charge us with coveting the same support. There 
could not be a greater mistake. The only kind of union pos- 
sible to effect would be such as Protestants seem quite satisfied 
to enjoy, and what they struggle to maintain in England, Ger- 
many, Norway, Sweden, and smaller principalities in Europe; 
one that reduces their churches to the position of a mere crea- 
ture and tool of the state. We have no such slavish ambition. 
We are working to establish the kingdom of God and of his Christ 
in the hearts and minds of men, a kingdom of free souls who, 
“knowing the truth, are free indeed.” No state shackles for us, 
if you please. 

It must be owned, however, that the League and its friends 
have succeeded but too well in arousing the suspicions and fears 
of the unthinking multitude that the charge is somewhat founded 
in truth, especially among the more ignorant classes of the 
South and West. With this false hue and cry industriously cir- 
culated, the malevolent spirits at the head of the League’s secret 
ally, the A. P. A. anti-Catholic order, have been able to draw 
into line a great number of dupes to serve their base purposes 
at the polls, there to politically assassinate their Catholic fellow- 
citizens, and thereby shamelessly violating the constitutional 
guarantee against the subjection of any candidate for public 
office to a religious test. In vain may the voices of the most 
trustworthy and eminent Catholics vehemently deny seeking any 
union of church and state. These conscienceless enemies go on, 
and will go on, shouting the old lie just the same. But Truth 
shall have her day. The Catholic Church is no creature of the 
hour, and she can afford to wait till that day shall dawn, bring- 
ing glory and exultation to herself and confusion of face to 
her enemies. 

This hypocritical League has raised a second false alarm, to 
wit: For the state to aid sectarian educational and charitable 
institutions is to contribute to the destruction of social peace, 
of civil and religious liberty, and of the stability of the state 
itself. We first call attention to the deceptive use of the term 
“aid.” It is false to say that the state was ever asked for or 
ever gave one dollar to ad educational or charitable institutions 
under the control of religious bodies. We are not quite pre- 
pared to say no Protestant religious body was ever so aided 
(their journals acknowledge they have been), but we unhesitat- 
ingly deny that the Catholic Church or any of her religious 
communities have been. We make this apparently surprising 
assertion in order to expose the hypocrisy of the League in em- 
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ploying the word “aid” in a false, misleading sense. Religion 
or sectarianism has never asked for aid as such, and never gotten 
it. All so-called “aid” by grants of money has been asked for, 
given, and applied solely to pay for the work the state declares 
itself bound in justice to pay for: an obligation founded on its 
own Claims, fromm which arises a duty to do certain educational 
or charitable work itself, or to have it done by worthy agents 
among its citizens, whether religious bodies or not. Paying one’s 
just debts of duty to honest laborers in one’s own field is not 
granting them or their religion “aid.” And they who falsely 
confess that they have been receiving such “aid” to their re- 
ligion, in order to bring odium upon others, are hypocrites. 

If the state has consented to engage religious bodies, Pro- 
testant, Catholic, or Jewish, to act as its responsible agents, it 
has done wisely and justly, knowing that thereby the same end 
is fully as well accomplished as by its secular officers, without 
just offence to any one, and all state interference with or 
abridgment of the religious rights of its citizens is avoided. 
The state abstains, as it should, from questioning the conscien- 
tious claims of its citizens. It admits them as presented, and so 
grants them what it has a perfect right to grant in considera- 
tion of those claims. The conscientious claim of the Catholic, 
and of some Protestants too, is that all parents, no matter 
what their faith, have a right to see that their children are edu- 
cated in the religion they profess, that crime or poverty or 
other social disability cannot confer upon the state or any 
other organization or person the right to disbar any man, wo- 
man, or child from receiving the religious ministrations of their 
own faith, or the right to force other such religious ministra- 
tions upon them. All the efforts of this un-American League 
are flatly in contradiction of these principles of equal conscien- 
tious liberty. ° 

If Protestants are prepared to forego the exercise of their 
rights in this matter let them, but the state has no right to de- 
mand that they should; and if ever we Catholics were to use 
our power through the state to force them to do so, contrary 
to their will, as they are now, at the beck and call of this 
League and its confederates, are trying to force us to do, 
then we should richly deserve what they now deserve—the con- 
tempt and execration of every honest man who calls this free 
country his own. 

But just look at the hypocritical anxiety of this League for 
the safety of the state. It calls out that the state must “save 


i 
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itself” (with the League’s help, of course) from the threatening 
encroachments of “sectarianism.” Does or does not that term 
mean “religion”? They dare not answer, for such an admis- 
sion would make them show their hand. Dare they assert that 
the prosperity and general practice of religion is a “standing 
menace to the state”? Do they take American statesmen or 
the enlightened voters of this country for a lot of fools? What 
is to be gained by lying to the people like that? Is it not past 
all question that no influence is equal to that of religion to se- 
cure national peace, freedom, and permanence? Are Protestants 
not sectarian? What so despicable as this hypocritical fawning 
upon the state at the expense of their own self-condemnation? 
These double-tongued persecutors so manipulate their accu- 
sation about the state giving “aid” to sectarianism as to make 
it say to the popular audience: “ These Catholics want the 
state to do what it cannot lawfully do—to teach religion in the 
schools.” What schools? In the state schools? It is false. 
In our parochial schools? It is false. We protest against the 
right of the state doing anything, by word or mouth, by books 
or teachers, or by grants of money ad foc, to have any control 
or power or voice in the teaching of religion in any school. 
But who did want, if they say they do not want now, that 
the state should take upon itself the teaching of religion in the 
public state schools? Who tried their utmost to induce the 
state to adopt Protestantism as the State Religion, and force 
the children of all other and no creeds, Catholic, Jewish, and 
Nullifidians of every sort, to be daily indoctrinated with a reli- 
gious principle they repudiate as false—‘‘ The Bible is the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice”? These very jealous spirits 
we are denouncing. Feeling themselves unable to hold even 
their own against the fast-increasing intellectual and moral influ- 
ence of the Catholic Church, and the active opposition to Chris- 
tianity shown by the millions, we may say, of agnostics and in- 
fidels—nearly all the apostate children of Protestant parentage— 
they began years ago to force their “broad Christianity,” as 
they called it, down the throats of those whose consciences re- 
jected such a “ broad humbug,” as the Hon. Stanley Matthews, 
of the Supreme Court, styled it—Protestant as he was. How 
did they try to do this? By trying to force the reading of the 
Protestant Bible in the public schools, with the aid of the 
state law and the state policeman. One must have been a fool 
not to see the trick they were playing; to compel all children 
to hear the Bible read every day, so that they should be taught, 
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and come to believe, that the only way to learn the true Chris- 
tian faith and how to worship God is to read the Bible. It 
was an infamous outrage upon the religious liberty of Catholics, 
Jews, and unbelievers, all free and equal American citizens, free 
from all domination over and interference with their conscien- 
tious convictions. 

Catholics felt and resisted this covert attack upon the funda- 
mental principles of the faith of their children. It was not the 
mere reading of the Bible, or even of the Protestant version, 
that aroused their opposition; it was the assumption of the 
Protestant, anti-Catholic principle taken for granted as the rea- 
son for having it read at all. And to enforce this principle 
they appealed to the then universal respect in which Protes- 
tants held the Bible, and in the same breath denounced our 
objections with the old falsehood, that we did not believe in 
the Bible; that we were not allowed by the church to read it 
—one of the most astounding lies that was ever perpetrated. 
“Rally to the support of the Blessed Book which these papists 
fear and would burn!” was their war cry. And surely their 
success in humbugging their ignorant people, so effectively and 
for so long a time as they did, is one of the most astounding 
facts in the history of their dishonest attacks upon us. If any 
sense of shame is left in them, with what confusion of face must 
they to-day look back upon this iniquity? Who now is shown 
to be the friend, the true believer in and guardian of the 
Bible ? 

They utterly failed in this attempt to make a practical and 
most effective union of the Protestant “church” and state as 
everybody knows. Their real intentions being exposed, the 
clear-headed and fair-minded American people of all and of no 
faith scorned to dishonor themselves by collusion with such a 
nefarious design. But what a wail of disappointment and spite- 
ful incrimination of the motives of Catholics went up through 
the length and breadth of the land from Protestant pulpits and 
the Protestant press! 

Then they began their plot to secure the same end in’ an- 
other way, leaguing themselves together in  politico-religious 
secret lodges, and in bands with high-sounding, patriotic Ameri- 
can titles, to bring pressure upon the government to pass laws 
and constitutional amendments which would block the progress 
of the Catholic Church, and hamper us in the free exercise of 
our parental rights and religious liberties. For many years 
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previous the Evangelical Alliance had been doing this dirty 
work, and attempted to drive just such another amendment to 
the Constitution through Congress under the leadership of the 
same man, Rev. Dr. James M. King, Methodist minister, who 
is the real founder and master-spirit of the National League. 
This was in 1875, and James G. Blaine presented the bill in 
the house, but he slyly kept silence when the vote was taken. 
The Alliance tried it again in 1889, and we have before us a 
printed stenographic report of the hearing given its advocates 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee, Senator Henry W. 
Blair being its chairman. The whole report is occupied with 
virulent and calumnious attacks upon the Catholic Church, the 
Papacy, the Jesuits, and our educational and charitable institu- 
tions by the active agent of the Alliance and other Protestant 
ministers. They did not scruple to make use of garbled and 
even out-and-out forged “extracts” from eminent Catholic 
writers. In their speeches both Rev. Dr. King and Rev. Philip 
S. Moxom, of Boston, offered in evidence of their absurd 
charge that the Catholic parochial schools “ produced” a vast 
majority of the illiterates, paupers, and criminals of the coun- 
try the fraudulent table of statistics manufactured by Dexter 
A. Hawkins, and still more fraudulently tinkered by the Hon. 
John Jay. This fraud had been already exposed in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, April, 1884, of which magazine their speech- 
es showed they were lynx-eyed readers. A further and more 
minute exposure was made by the writer of this article in the 
Freeman's Journal, November 29, 1890, and in the /udependent, 
January 15, 1891. 

The report proves beyond all doubt that the amendment 
they then proposed was an artful attempt to compel the state 
to teach the vague “ principles of the Christian religion,” as so 
formulated in their proposed amendment; which Protestants 
would be satisfied’ to have taught in the public schools, and 
thus either disbar all Catholic children from entering them or 
expose themselves to the danger of being Protestantized, just 
as now they are in danger, in common with Protestant chil- 
dren, of being secularized and alienated from their Christian 
faith in the state schools in which all religion is tabooed.* 


* Religion and Schools. Notes of Hearings before the Committee on Education and 
Labor, United States Senate, February 15 and 22, 1889, on the joint resolution (S. R. 86) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States respecting establishments 
of religion and free public schools.. Washington: Government Printing-office. 
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We copy this provision embodied in the proposed amend- 
ment: “Section 2. Each State in this Union shall establish and 
maintain a system of free public schools adequate for the ¢du- 
cation of a// the: children living therein, between the ages of 
six and sixteen years, inclusive, in the common branches of 
knowledge, and in virtue, morality, and the principles of the 
Christian religion.” 


Then follows the prohibition against any State according 
money to any “sectarian school or institution.” 

These fiery, unscrupulous bigots discovered that they had 
overleaped the mark. A certain Rev. J. O. Corliss, a Protes- 
tant minister, and a Professor Alonzo T. Jones, of Michigan, 
quoting largely from the Hon. Stanley Matthews—all Protes- 
tants—pricked the beautiful bubble the Alliance was blowing; 
and it was quite evident, when the committee rose, that the 
whole thing was an ignominious fiasco. The foundation of the 
League immediately after, proposing a new amendment with the 
provision obliging all States to teach the “principles of the 
Christian religion” left out, proves that the game for uniting 
church and state by Protestants was up; all their fatuous lying 
labor lost. And now they shamelessly turn round and falsely 
accuse us of just what they were foiled in attempting to do in 
their own favor. Before the struggle comes at the polls we 
Catholics should reprint and circulate that damning report over 
the whole country. Nothing could more ee expose 
their base hypocrisy. 

But who shall worthily picture the pitiful dismay, the woe- 
begone countenance, the snarling, disappointed rage of these 
plotters, defeated of their cherished hopes, and with all the venom 
of their calumnies and forgeries, intended to defame the Catholic 
Church, poured out to the last drop, to be obliged to listen to 
the following “unkindest cut of all” from the Hon. Justice 
Matthews, quoted by Professor Jones, who, with Rev. Dr. 
Corliss, exposed their designs and opposed the amendment, 
backing up their argument with the names of two hundred and 
fifty thousand petitioners opposed to its adoption. Justice 
Matthews, after taking unnecessary pains to affirm his Protes- 
tant faith, thus discoursed, as quoted by Professor Jones: 


“I know the Protestant prejudices against the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy and the Roman Catholic system of faith. But I 
am bound to look upon them all as citizens, all as entitled to 
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every right, to every privilege that I claim for myself; and fur- 
ther, I do in. my heart entertain the charity of believing that 
they are just as honest and just as sincere in their religious 
convictions as I am. I will say further, that from the study I 
have made, as time and opportunity have been given to me, 
of the doctrinal basis of the Roman Catholic faith, I am bound 
to say that it is not an ignorant superstition, but a scheme of 
well-constructed logic, which he is a bold man who says he can 
easily answer. Give them one proposition, concede to them 
one single premise, and the whole of their faith follows most 
legitimately and logically, and that is the fundamental doctrine 
of what the church is, what it was intended to be, by whom it 
was founded, by whom it has been perpetuated, being the cas- 
ket which contains to-day, shining as brightly as before the ages, 
the ever-living, actually present body of God, teaching and 
training men for life here and life hereafter. 

“ Now, that is the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church; 
that is the doctrine that is believed in by the Roman Catholic 
people; believed in sincerely, conscientiously, under their re- 
sponsibilities, as they understand them, to answer at the bar of 
Almighty God in the day of judgment, according to the light 
they have received, in their own reason and their own conscience ; 
for you must bear in mind that the process by which a Roman 
Catholic attains his faith is the same by which we do. We 
seem to make a difference, in that respect, as if a Roman Cath- 
olic believed in his church in some other way, by some other 
organs than those which a Protestant uses when he comes to 
his convictions. Why, there is no compulsion about it; it is a 
voluntary matter: they believe or not, as they choose; there is 
no external power which forces them to believe. They think 
they have sufficient reason for their belief; it may be an insuf- 
ficient reason, but that doesn’t make any difference to you and 
me; it is their reason, and that is enough. 

Now, they have—at any rate so far as the impersonal spirit 
of jurisprudence is concerned, so far as the presiding genius of 
the civil law is affected with jurisdiction, so far as that artifi- 
cial reason which consists in the collective wisdom of the state 
can take any notice—civil rights and religious rights equal to 
yours and mine. 

“Protestants have no rights, as such, which do not at the 
same time and to the same extent belong to Catholics, as such, 
to Jews and infidels too. Protestants have a civil right to en- 
joy their own belief, but they have no right in this respect to 
any preference from the state or any of its institutions. It is 
not a question of majorities against minorities, for if the con- 
science of the majority is to be the standard, then there is no 
such thing as right of conscience at all. It is against the pre- 
dominance and power of majorities that the rights of conscience 
are protected, and need to be.” 
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Poor Senator Blair, the chairman of the committee, suffer- 
ing from an aggravated attack of Jesuitophobia, and his worthy 
compeers, the Rev. Drs. King, Moxom, Gray, Dunn, Morris, 
and the rest of the defeated plotters—how they must have 
squirmed as they sat there forced to listen to such plain, 
honest, just, straightforward, unhypocritical, upright, and true 
American doctrine as that! No wonder they hadn’t another 
word to say, and that, when the quoted words of Justice 
Matthews were ended, we should read: “ The committee then 
adjourned.” 

Failing to force their Protestantism into the common schools 
and to establish Protestantism as a state religion, now, in their 
fixed determination to obstruct and, if possible, overthrow the 
Catholic Church in America, they are willing to pay the Judas 
price of betraying the faith of their own children and sacrificing 
them to the Moloch of secularism, provided they may thereby 
stop by ever so little the favor which the Catholic Church is 
evidently gaining in the eyes of fair-minded Protestants and un- 
believers; and thwart the astounding and unlooked-for advances 
she is making, not only in numbers and religious influence, but 
in all the fields of social, scientific, intellectual, and moral life 
and progress. 

In their despair they cry out: ‘Stop the Catholic Church! 
Come, O state, to our aid! Secularize all schools, all prisons, 
all reformatories, all charitable institutions, even the hospitals 
of the sick and dying! Shut out from them their God and 
their faith! They won’t take our Protestantism. Well, then, they 
shall not have any religion at all, and we are prepared to take 
the plunge and go down into the abyss of atheism, with all that 
is ours, if we can only drag the Catholic Church along with us 
to the same fate!” 

It was evident that the failure of the attempt to make a 
union of church and state by the Evangelical Alliance, through 
its efforts to pass a constitutional amendment obliging the 
teaching of the “principles of the Christian religion” in all 
schools, was precisely due to that provision. It was the second 
attempt made by this body, as we have shown. Why did it 
not make a third? Because they knew that their attempt as 
Protestants to throttle the Catholic Church had been detected, 
the Alliance being undisguisedly Protestant and anti-Catholic in 
all its aims and methods. So they resolved to drop the pre- 
tension to gain their ends as religious antagonists, and pose 
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simply as a band of loyal patriots shouting out that the Ameri- 
can state and its institutions were in danger, and that the Pope, 
the bishops and priests of the Catholic Church were attacking 
them and bent on their destruction. That accounts for the 
foundation of the “ National League for the Protection of 
American Institutions,” organized the same year, immediately 
after the signal defeat and discomfiture of the Alliance. We 
say again, as has been well proved, that their title is the pro- 
clamation of a false and unfounded issue. Nobody is attacking 
American institutions, and no “League” is needed to protect 
them. The verbal concealment of their religious animosity and 
aim, and their pretence of being inspired solely by patriotic 
motives, is a cloak of hypocrisy. Their own aiders and abettors 
have boldly torn aside the mask and shown them up in their 
true colors. The League is nothing else but the Evangelical 
Alliance under another name. It is true they have realized how 
futile would be the hope to bring about the constitutional 
adoption of Protestantism as the state religion, to be forced, 
willy-nilly, down the throats of the people, and so they content- 
ed themselves with framing a new proposed amendment, quietly 
leaving out the provision obliging the teaching of the principles 
of “ Protestant” Christianity, or, as Mr. Blair put it in com- 
mittee, “the principles of the Christian religion so limited as 
to specifically and emphatically exclude the Christian principles 
of one or two sects.” 

So we have their original plan of attack upon the Catholic 
Church by invoking the aid of the state modified and disguised 
in this fashion : 


“No State shall pass any law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or use its 
property or credit, or any money raised by taxation, or author- 
ize either to be used, for the purpose of founding, maintaining, 
or aiding, by appropriation, payment for services, expenses, or 
otherwise, any church, religious denomination, or religious so- 
ciety, or any institution, society, or undertaking which is wholly 
or in part under sectarian or ecclesiastical control.” 


Further comment upon their definite purpose than we have 
already made is unnecessary to prove that they have none other 
but to make an organized attack upon the rights and privileges 
of Catholics. Since its foundation the League has not been idle; 
circulating documents by the tens of thousands, securing arti- 
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cles in newspapers, and sermons from preachers, who have in- 
dustriously poisoned the minds of their hearers with such 
calumnies against the Catholic religion as might serve their 
purpose. 


Are {these petitioners honest in the self-sacrificing proposals 
they offer in order to thwart the Catholic power? We think 
no ene is so silly as to believe it. If they could once succeed 
in having religion tabooed as a dangerous element to the safety 
of the state, under the title of ‘sectarian schools, churches, or 
institutions,’ everybody knows that they would not scruple to 
so manage their own schools, churches, and institutions, as they 
have already done, by the absence of any distinctive religious 
title, and by placing them under the control of secular boards 
and other officers, so as to still be able to claim the aid and sup- 
port of the state all the same, not as sectarian, but as secular 
or undenominational institutions, knowing well that Catholics 
will not, like themselves, sail under a false flag, but will boldly, 
at all costs, and under every tyranny, still confess the name of 
Christ, and never deny that their schools, their churches, and 
their works of charity all belong to God. 

See how cunningly also these real sectaries appeal for help 
in their nefarious designs to the voice and power of the infidel, 
who despises them as cordially as he hates what is true Chris- 
tianity. There is to be, as they hope, no aid to what is “sec- 
tarian.” 

They are quite willing to apply to themselves this odious, 
opprebrious term if they can fasten it also upon Catholics. 
They do not dare to use the words “religious” or “ Christian.” 
That would likely shock the fair-minded American non-Catholic 
and non-persecuting public into a realizing sense of their ras- 
cally intent and methods in plotting against the ‘free exercise 
of religious rights’ which none have ever yet dared to openly 
deny to every man living under the protection of the American 
flag. 

So they use the term “sectarian.” ‘ We Protestants will 
put on a secular dress and be of no ‘sect’ before the law. 
Catholics won't secularize either their name or their dress, and 
so we will have them on the hip, claiming, as they will continue 
to do, to be ‘religious’ bodies and churches and schools. We 
will take care, then, to have ‘religious’ read ‘sectarian.’ Thus 
they will be forced out into the cold, but we shall draw from 
the state funds just the same, being before the law only secular.” 


So much for the “ National League for the Protection of 
American Institutions,” its parent, the Evangelical Alliance, and 
its secret ally, the A. P. A. “order”: worthy co-laborers in 
the meanest piece of work that any American citizens ever un- 
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dertook. Our brother the Congregationalist will please take no- 
tice that in the honorable and fair coming contest for intellec- 
tual and moral superiority that is to be waged between Protes- 
tantism and what it, with maliciously false pretence, styles 
“Romanism ’—thus persistently reiterating the unfounded 
charge that ‘‘ Catholics are politically subject to the domination 
of a foreign potentate ”—all such un-American and un-Christian 
leagues, alliances, and hired bravos must be first drummed off 
the field. We need no such help. Why should Protestantism ? 
To be forced to call in such vile, discreditable aid, or to toler- 
ate their presence, looks very much like showing the white fea- 
ther at the start. Off with them, or your honor is lost! 

In the language of the National League itself—language ver- 
bally honest but to be condemned as hypocritical in its mouth 
by all the methods it has resorted to in order to gain Protes- 
tant ascendency— 


“In this country denominational advantages should be gained 
and triumphs should be won by moral suasion, not by legisla- 
tive influence, or by an appeal to political majorities.” 








A VIEW FROM THE VALLEY SUGGESTS A WATCH-TOWER COLD, GRIM, AND DEFIANT. 


STARVED ROCK. 


By REV. FRANK J. O’REILLY. 


United States come to be fully outlined few 

will be found of more peculiar interest, none 

surely more unique in setting, more picturesque 

in background, than Starved Rock. The very 
1ame now begets an interest which research, however prolonged, 
fails to exhaust. Religious and military annals each give the 
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historic spot names which time seems to have forgotten in the 
interest of its present and suggestive one. As if human nature 
were ever loath to part with memories of brave deeds and noble 
daring even when such are to be chronicled of savage tribes; 
for they at times rise to an appreciation of what, to them at 
least, is home, and are willing to stand between it and the ruth- 
less invader. Whatever else Thermopyle may convey, it will 
always stand for the bravery of the Spartan band who there 
asked for burial place rather than their country be encroached 
upon. Balaklava can never again tell so interesting a story as 
“the wild charge of the Light Brigade.” 

Little wonder, then, when a fair September day, 1673, saw 
Pére Marquette, Joliet, five oarsmen, and two Indian interpre- 
ters forcing their way up the stream now known as the Illinois 
river—little wonder when they came suddenly upon the great 
Illinois town, La Vantum, situated near the present site of Old 
Utica, the Indians, who never before had seen the face of white 
man, were quick to believe them from unseen worlds sent for 
wrathful purposes by the Great Manitou. Measurably disabused 
of false impressions, the wampum displayed by Joliet, with the 
pipe of peace in one hand and a small cross in the other, Pére 
Marquette approached to tell the Indians of Him who first 
brought peace on earth to men of good will. The preaching, 
truly responsive to the apostolic injunction of teaching all na- 
tions, was not without early and lasting fruit. Chassagoac, the 
head chief of the Illinois Indians, continued in the faith till 
death, in 1714. A large mound, back of the town of Old Utica, 
still marks his resting-place; and a life-sized portrait showing 
him to have been a fine specimen of physical and mental man- 
hood is among the interesting collections of the Jesuits claiming 
the attention of the western traveller at Rouen, France. 


FIRST MISSION IN THE GREAT WEST. 


In the spring of 1675 Marquette returned with two compan- 
ions. The warm welcome extended to him by Chassagoac and 
his five hundred inferior chiefs was a bright augury for the 
work of the cross. The sequel proves how the signs of augury 
did not fail. At Marquette’s suggestion the Indians tore down 
the temple to the god of war and erected in its stead the chapel 
of the Immaculate Conception, a name which he had already 
given to the Mississippi River, a name, too—a link in the long 
chain of traditional evidence is it not ?—showing how general 
then, and tender, was the belief in the dogma of spotless con- 
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ception, which upwards of two centuries later found its way into 
the realm of fixed belief. Easter day witnessed him telling the 
new converts of the fruits of the Resurrection. His stay, how- 
ever, was destined to be brief: worn out by zeal and exposure, 
he felt the end coming. Desiring to return to Mackinac, he 
called his spiritual children about him and tearfully told them 
his race was run. His work was ended; at best only a few 
days remained to him. How reluctantly the Indians parted 
with him and how tenderly they cared for him is evidenced by 
the journey of five hundred of them as far as Lake Michigan. 
On the eastern shore of this great body of water, not yet hav- 
ing reached their journey’s end, in May, 1675, departed the spirit 
of one whose thirty-eight years show life to consist not so much 
of length of years as of wealth of deed, and of whose memory 
a grateful country, now awakening to an appreciation of her 
heroes, will yet bear fitting, permanent testimony. 

La Vantum—the Indian for a place of importance, capital of 
a tribe—was given to the great Illinois town by the French and 
half-breeds at Peoria. The Jesuits and early explorers speak of 
it as the great Illinois town, where chiefs and warriors from a 
distance were wont to meet in council. Joliet called the place 
Kaskaskia; hence the confusion occasionally arising when refer- 
ence is made to the place which now bears that name. Here 
lived, at different times, from eight to twenty thousand Indians. 
The town stood on the site of Old Utica, although some anti- 
quarians mistakingly locate it near Buffalo Rock, an eminence 
seven miles to the north-east known to later history as Fort Des 
Miamis. From the discovery of Joliet and Marquette we note 
the lapse of nearly a hundred years until the last of the Illinois 
tribe, taking refuge on Fort St. Louis and succumbing only 
after a most dauntless fight, have left us the memorable story 
of Starved Rock. 


LA SALLE AND TONTI. 


Late in the year 1679 La Vantum was visited by La Salle, 
the explorer whose name is written everywhere throughout the 
great West. We see and read of him in every enterprise until 
his cruel, untimely death in the wilds of Texas. The Jesuits 
Hennepin, Gabriel, and Zenobe were among the visitors here ; 
and Tonti, a name connected with all the memories of this re- 
gion where his remains have long since rested. 

Tonti is an historical synonyme for deathless devotion to a 
leader. ‘The finest fact,” remarks Mrs. Catherwood, “in the 
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Norman explorer’s career is the devotion he commanded in 
Henri de Tonti. No stupid dreamer, no ruffian at heart, no be- 
rayer of friendship, no mere blundering woodsman—as La Salle 
ias been outlined by his enemies—could have bound to himself 
. man like Tonti. The words of this friend and the words this 
riend has left on record thus honor La Salle. And we, who like 
ourage and steadfastness and gentle courtesy in men, owe much 
1onor which has never been paid to Henri de Tonti.” While 








Its SIDES OF GRAY SANDSTONE. 


strolling through the Louvre, at Paris, a few years ago, the 
writer happened to find himself gazing intently upon a figure 
unique, tall, graceful. Some artistic hand, some sympathetic 
mind, mused I, has made the country of his adoption treasure 
up the memory of one of the half-dozen men whose names 
are linked not only with the history of Starved Rock but with 
the opening up of the great West. Beneath that picture were 
written these simple words: “Henri de Tonti, la Voyageur des 
Amérique.” 
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FIRST COLONY IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Fort St. Louis, Rock Fort, Le Rocher are names synony- 
mous with the subject of our meagre sketch, whose peculiar 
surroundings, favorable to defence, made it occupy a position 
unique and distinctive in the early Western explorations. A 
natural fortress, like some impregnable castle overlooking the 
Rhine, sullen and perpendicular it rises from the water’s edge. 
A deep chasm separates it from the neighboring cliffs on the 
east. The view from the valley, showing three sides of gray 
sandstone, suggests a watch-tower cold, grim, defiant. To-day 
its summit is covered by occasional tufts of grass, straggling 
wild flower, growth of cedar, with just a hint of ivy creeping 
over the edges as if to preserve it from the blasts, which seem- 
ingly, however, have made little impression upon it. Stands it 
conscious of the distinction, one thinks, of being the most pic- 
turesque, the most romantic, the most historic spot in the ex- 
plorations of the mighty West. 

Upon the rock as early as 1682 La Salle built the fort 
around which gathered the first colony in the Mississippi val- 
ley. Here journeyed Allouez; in 1692 came Sebastian Rasle, 
whose brutal martyr-fate upon the Kennebec remains the 
disgrace of early New England. Father James Gravier, suc- 
ceeding Rasle, built a chapel within the fort just eighteen years 
after Marquette had established the mission of the Immaculate 
Conception at La Vantum, distant three-fourths of a mile to 
the north-west. The Jesuit Charlevoix, who visited this locality 
in 1721, tells of the chapel being in ruins: it was destroyed by 
fire three years previous. The fort which La Salle and his 
forty soldiers built and placed under the protection of the 
French flag stood thirty-six years, and the colony dwelling there 
was named Louisiana in honor of Louis XIV. In 1683 La 
Salle, leaving the fort in command of Tonti, sailed for France; 
thence to the mouth of the Mississippi, whither in an unknown 
spot his remains still lie unburied. Twice, indeed, did the 
faithful Tonti go in search of his master to bear back the body 
to the Rock, at whose feet some thirty-three years later, broken 
in health and fortune, he himself was destined to find last resting- 
place. 

THE ROCK OF REFUGE. 

We again look to the rock in 1769. In a _ passionate 
moment Kineboo, chief of the Illinois Indians, stabbed Pontiac. 
The chief of the Ottawas was a man whose strong personality 
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made him a leader, not merely among his own tribe but of all who 
yearned for a guiding force. History rightfully calls him the 
greatest of the North American Indians. Over his dead body 
vengeance was vowed. War, not of conquest but unto exter- 
mination, was declared. The Miamis, Kickapoos, Shawnees, 
Chippewas, and remnant tribes which had fought under Pon- 
tiac came forward to avenge his death. The villages of the 
Illinois were destroyed, their property carried off. La Vantum 
alone remained. Within it were gathered ten thousand souls, a 
fifth of whom being warriors. Throwing up fortifications on 
three sides, the river protecting them in the rear, the Illinois 
now made their last stand in defence of home. Thus passed 
the summer. The early autumn grew apace, when in the midst 
of festivities—the result of seeming security—the united enemy 
suddenly bore down upon them. A hand-to-hand conflict en- 
sued ; those who scaled the new-made fortifications fell within 
the breastworks. Seeing the fate of their companions in arms, 
the avengers of Pontiac retreated to Buffalo Rock. Repulsion 
served to madden them the more; eagerly awaiting the dawn, 
they renewed the battle. For twelve hours furiously on went 
the contest. Night gathered to witness its continuance, till at 
length, interrupted by a blinding storm, the Illinois, quickly 
launching their canoes, crossed the river and ascended the rock 
where Tonti with his hundred and fifty followers had once put 
to flight two thousand Iroquois warriors. History, sad to relate, 
was not destined to repeat itself. True, like Schamyl on Ghu- 
nib’s height, ninety years later, they looked serenely down up- 
on the enemy. But what traitors or new-found paths could not 
do, hunger and thirst wrought. Twelve days of siege sufficed 
to witness the twelve hundred souls who climbed the rock die 
of famine. Rather than yield, they nursed hunger and thirst. 
Mindful of this steadfast deed, even if in savage warfare, 
thoughtful sentiment has journeyed to the scene and written 
clear and large the words: Starved Rock. 

Matson in his Proneers of Jilinois says: “ Whoever will take 
the trouble to examine the soil on Starved Rock will find in 
many places a peculiar dusty sediment among the dirt showing 
decomposed animal matter, which without doubt is the re- 
mains of human beings.” “I have,” he adds, “visited the 
catacombs belonging to different Italian cities, also those around 
Jerusalem, and walked over the dust made from the remains of 
human beings, and find the sediment among the dirt on Starved 
Rock to be of the same kind.” 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH. 


The same fort-like walls remain, the same cedars. A hun- 
dred and fifty yards to the south the traveller is still pointed 
out the high knoll called Devil’s Nose, where after the tragedy 
of Starved Rock the Indians, connecting its memories with the 
voice of the storm, thought they could hear the Prince of 
Darkness freeing his nostrils. Eastwood across a deep chasm 
is a high cliff known as Maiden’s Leap. The name perpetuates 
the hopeless deed of an Indian maiden who, crossed in love, 
sought the yawning gulf below. All else has undergone a change. 
Where once starvation dwelt, the tourists flock to be refreshed. 
The enterprising summer-hotel man is loath to leave the rock 
longer to the past. The great meadow to the north is occu- 
pied by farms in close succession. The cement mills and 
potteries of the busy little town of Utica tell how accurately 
Joutel in 1714 described the mineral worth of the surrounding 
country. 

This, then, is the historic rock of the Mississippi Valley. 
At its base still laps the rippling waters abreast whose flow 
Pére Marquette—all whose paths were peace—first went, scarce- 
ly dreaming even he in his great prophetic heart, which never 
quailed nor lost hope amid the scenes of primeval nature, that 
within the borders of that State, to a great city by the unsalted 
seas, two centuries later, would come the envying stranger from 
all the climes—come to ask recognition from the newer civiliza- 
tion of which this early missionary was the veritable “ hewer 
toward the light.” Standing here to-day under the stars and 
stripes one beholds the setting sun making luminous the gilded 
crosses of the church of many nationalities, whose industry has 
made the valley a smiling plenty, and is content to forget the 
shout of “ Vive /e rot”’ which in the past re-echoed from the 
height, for in its stead we have a Union strong, a people free. 
Recently standing there, however, the writer could hardly sup- 
press the wish, if fuller details be now wanting, that before the 
modern spirit has entirely invaded it some South Sea idyller 
may come to perpetuate in fitting phrase the half-forgotten 
memories of Starved Rock. 


Peoria, Ili. 
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A GREAT FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


By ALICE T. Toomy. 





SOCIAL settlements are an outgrowth of the real- 
ization that all classes of society are interdepen- 
dent. Want, suffering, or injustice prevailing in 
the lowest stratum of society will invariably make 
its results felt in the uppermost crust. The spread 


of the spirit of democracy has made it evident to practical ob- 
servers that we need not only to Jdelieve in the brotherhood of 
man, but also to “ve our belief. If we would save souls we 
must treat the bodies as not beneath or unworthy our social 
contact. Political democracy, with moral and social ostracism, 
can bring but little elevation to the masses. The enfranchise- 


ment of contact with 
higher thoughts and con- 
ditions will do more to 
make good citizens than 
even the ballot itself. 
The first notable social 
settlement was establish- 
ed at Toynbee Hall, Lon- 
don. At this place some 
young Oxford graduates 
determined to devote not 
only their substance but 
themselves to the moral 
and social elevation of 
the poor. These young 
men built a large house 
in one of the most de- 
graded districts of the 
great city of London, and 
invited the poor of the 
neighborhood of all ages 
and nationalities to pass 

















THE GREAT PRINCIPLE OF ‘‘ ALL FOR EACH AND EACH 
FOR ALL” IS THE SECRET OF HARMONY, 


their spare time within its walls. Here a coffee-room, gymna- 


sium, debating club, etc., 
well as refreshment, to all who chose to visit its hospitable 


offered recreation and instruction, as 
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quarters. The success of this method of helping the poor was 

so quickly manifest in good order and law-abidingness, where 

disturbance and even danger to life had been the rule, that 
social settlements soon sprang up elsewhere. 

The first social settlement in America was begun some years 

ago in Chicago by Miss Jane Addams, a lady of great refine- 

ment and culture, who 

has inspired several other 

noble women to devote 

their lives to the moral 

and social elevation of 

the needy. Describing 

the motives which con- 

stitute the subjective 

pressure towards social 

settlements Miss Addams 

writes: “ The first is the 

desire to make the entire 

social organism demo- 

cratic, to extend demo- 

cracy beyond its political 

expression ; the second is 

the impulse to share the 

race life, and to bring 

as much as possible of 

social energy and the 

accumulation of  civili- 

zation to those portions 








THE CLUB IS COMPOSED OF WOMEN OF DIFFERENT of the race which have 

Rewicious Baisers. little; the third springs 
from a certain renaissance of Christianity, a movement toward 
its early humanitarian aspects.” Miss Addams’ description 
of this social settlement will find many of its needs dupli- 
cated in all large cities. Hull House is a roomy old residence 
whose parlors are open for varied instruction and amusement. 
One ample room receives a weekly assemblage of working-men 
to debate on the current topics of the day. One evening each 
week is here devoted to the entertainment of Germans, when 
whole families assemble and recreate, using their native tongue 
and amusements. On another evening the Italians meet and 
recreate in a similar way. Attached to Hull House is a restau- 
rant and coffee-house, where deliciously cooked food is sold at 
cost price either to be used on the premises or carried home. 
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Attached to the settlement is a day-nursery and kindergarten, 
where working mothers may leave their children to be well cared 
for and taught while they labor in the family support. In con- 
nection with this is a mothers’ club:which meets weekly for 
discussion, and to receive lessons in hygiene, domestic economy, 
and the care of children. There are classes of instruction at Hull 
House in every department of knowledge from the kindergarten 
up to college extension. Public baths and a gymnasium are 
open at different hours to boys and girls, men and women. Per- 
mission has been obtained to fence in a large vacant lot near by, 
which, covered with a deep layer of sand, is provided with 
swings, seesaws, climbing poles, and swinging rings; thus con- 
stituting a delightful playground for the youth of the vicinity. 
A branch of the Free Public Library has been secured for Hull 
House, to which is attached the usual reading-room and supply 
of newspapers from many countries. 

These efforts at moral and social elevation are responded to 
as the dry earth welcomes and absorbs the rain. Good order 
and self-control mark all its assemblies. Many a strike and griev- 
ous injustice has been averted by the influence of these gentle, 
noble women of Hull House. Nor are they unaided in their 
work. Many men of culture and social distinction devote their 
evenings and best efforts to teaching and entertaining this hith- 
erto neglected class of humanity. 

Many guilds and organizations of working-women have 
had their origin in Hull House. Out of the moral strength 
gained by organization has developed a co-operative home 
composed of nearly fifty young women who live under 
one roof in harmony and comfort. This “Jane Club” 
was begun by an energetic young Catholic woman, Miss 
Mary Kenney, who with a few companions commenced the 
club in a flat of seven rooms; they have gradually added 
to their numbers and space until they now use nearly all 
the flats in two adjoining houses. They employ a cook and 
chambermaid, and elect their officers, namely, a president, 
vice-president, steward, secretary, treasurer, and librarian, from 
their own body every six months. The president and steward 
form the house committee, buying and paying bills. Every 
week there is a business meeting of the whole, when all 
complaints and dissatisfactions are discussed and submitted to 
the household, thereby silencing the usual grumbling; finances 
and all family rules are considered by all.. They have nice par- 
lors and dining-room, piano, books, pictures, all the appliances 
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of ease and comfort, well-furnished bed-rooms accommodating 
from one to four persons according to size, bath-rooms on each 
floor, and they keep an excellent table, all at the cost of three 
dollars a week each. The club is composed of women of dif- 
ferent religious belief, but the majority are Catholics. So well 
has the lesson. of respect for the rights of others been learned 
through organization that, as courtesy to the Catholic mem- 
bers, they have con- 
cluded that meat 
should not be cooked 
in the house on Fri- 
day. This rule was 
made on the hygienic 
basis that a_ total 
change of diet was de- 
sirable on one day in 
the week. On _ the 
other hand, in defer- 
ence to the prejudices 
of some of the inmates, 
it was resolved that no 
dance music should be 
played on Sunday. 
This great principle 
of all for each and 
each for all is the se- 
cret of the harmony 
of this co-operative 
home. 

The purpose of this paper is to show that, with similar 
elements, such co-operative homes can be established everywhere. 
Most of the members of the “Jane Club” work in factories, 
but are affiliated with labor unions. It is the consciousness of 
the support of organization that gives them their moral stamina 
resulting in the harmony of fair play to all. This dignity of 
self-help and self-government dispels the theory of the need: of 
matrons or patrons to manage homes for working-women. The 
woman who can, during eight to ten hours daily, so conduct 
herself as to protect her morals against factory inspectors, fore- 
men, and shop-walkers of doubtful or of no morality, ought in 
the common sense of things be able to take care of herself in 
her home, be it large or small, without guardianship or custo- 
dian. Statistics tell us that there are one hundred thousand 
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women earning their living in New York alone. Of these more 
than one-half are without a family home. What a boon and 
missionary work it would be to show and teach them that by 
combination and the exercise of good sense they can secure for 
themselves comfortable homes and kindly companionship at a 
cost of three dollars a week! 

Two essentials are needed for establishing such homes:.a sum 
of money obtained by loan, without interest, payable in small in- 


THEY HAVE NICE PARLORS. 


stallments, wherewith to purchase furniture and household outfit, 
and a nucleus of club members, composed of women belonging 
to labor leagues, who have acquired the moral backbone of or- 
ganization. The money ought to be easily obtainable, because 
in every city where such homes are needed there are to be found 
good men and women able and willing to promote true inde- 
pendence. Such a loan would involve no further gift than the 
loss of the interest on the sum loaned. Payment would be 
guaranteed by a lien on the furniture. Reduction of rent 
might be secured through philanthropy or the sense of cer- 
tainty of payment and of good care of the premises. Given 
the money to buy the outfit for housekeeping and women 
trained in harmony through unity of interest, and this sys- 
tem of co-operative homes at three dollars a week can be- 
come general throughout our country. What women have 
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succeeded in doing in Chicago can be done anywhere else 
with similar conditions. In order to secure the completest 
economy it is important that the person who cooks should be 
a club member. Thus her interests become identical with the 
general need of carefulness. It is well known to all housekeepers 
that the most dangerous economic leakage starts in the kitchen. 
Since cooking is coming to be recognized as an art there need 
be no sense of inferiority because the club membership is ful- 
filled over the cook-stove. Carefulness in purchasing as well as 
judicious estimate of quantity of supply are necessary to balanc- 
ing accounts. The suggestion that members should not take on 
their plates more than they are sure to consume constitutes a 
large element of saving. With the vast increase of artificial 
wants, and the dense ignorance of domestic economics, we are 
being driven to becoming a nation of boarding-houses, where 
home-life is unknown and, worse still, undesired. It would seem, 
therefore, that every success like the “Jane Club” which offers 
the elements of home-life in unity of interests and purpose 
should be known and promulgated by all lovers of humanity. 











WILLIAM HAZLITT: 

A CHARACTER STUDY. 

By LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
I, 


WHE titles of William Hazlitt’s first books bear 
witness to the ethic spirit in which he began 
life. From his beloved father, an Irish dissent- 
ing minister, he inherited his unworldliness, his 
obstinacy, his love of inexpedient truth, and 

his interest in the well-being of his fellow-creatures. Bred in 
an air of seriousness and integrity, the child of twelve an- 
nounced by post that he had spent “a very agreeable day” 
reading one hundred and sixty pages of Priestley and hearing 
two good sermons. A year later he appeared, under a Greek 
signature, in the Shrewsbury Chronicle, protesting against secta- 
rian injustice: an infant herald in the great modern movement 
towards free play. The roll of the portentous periods must 
have made his father weep for pride and diversion. William’s 
young head was full of moral philosophy and jurisprudence, 
and he had what is the top of luxury for one of his tempera- 
ment: perfect license of mental growth. Alone with his pa- 
VOL, LVIII.—33 
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rents (one of whom was always a student and a recluse), and 
for the most part without the school-fellows who are likely to 
adjust the perilous effects of books, he became choked with 
theories, and thought more of the needful repeal of the Test 
Act than of his breakfast. He found his way at fourteen into 
the Unitarian College in Hackney, but eventually broke from 
his traces, saving his fatherland from the spectacle of a unique 
theologian. During his same year of revolt, 1795, he saw the 
pictures at Burleigh House, and began to live. Desultory but 
deep study, at home and near home, took up the time before 
his first leisurely choice of a profession. His lonely broodings, 
his early love for Miss Railton, his four enthusiastic months at 
the Louvre, his silent friendship with Wordsworth and with 
Coleridge; the country walks, the pages and prints, the glad 
tears of his youth,—these were the fantastic tutors which formed 
him ; nor had he ever much respect for any other kind of train- 
ing. 
BOOKS IN THE RUNNING BROOKS. 

The lesson he prized most was the lesson straight from 
life and nature. He comments, tartly enough, on the sophism 
that observation in idleness, or the growth of bodily skill and 
social address, or the search for the secret of power over people 
is not in anywise to be accounted as learning. Montaigne, who 
was in Hazlitt’s ancestral line, was of this mind: “Ce gu'on 
scait droictement, on en dispose sans regarder au patron, sans 
tourner les yeulx vers son livre.’ WHazlitt insists, too, that 
learned men are but “the cisterns, not the fountain-heads, of know- 
ledge.” He hated the school-master on principle; and has 
said as witty things of him as Mr. Oscar Wilde. Yet his little 
portrait-study of the mere book-worm, in the Conversation of 
Authors, has a never-to-be-forgotten sweetness. His mental nur- 
ture was a noble one; it was of his own choosing ;it fitted him 
for the work he had to do. Like Marcus Aurelius, he congratu- 
lated himself that he did not waste his youth “ chopping logic 
and scouring the heavens.” MHazlitt once entered upon an 
“Inquiry whether the Fine Arts are promoted by Academies”; 
the answer, from him, is readily anticipated. 


“ If arts and schools reply,” 


he might have added—and it is a wonder that he did not— 


” 


“Give arts and schools the lie! 


Mr. Matthew Arnold left a famous essay on the same topic, 
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and some readers recollect distinctly that his verdict, for Eng- 
land, was in the affirmative; whereas it was no such thing. 
Now, no man can conceive of Hazlitt allowing himself to be 
misunderstood, especially upon so vital a subject. He pas- 
tured; he was not trained; and therefore he would have you 
and your children’s children scoff at universities. Indeed, 
though the boy’s lack of discipline told on him all through 
life, his reader regrets nothing else which a university could 
have given him except, perhaps, milder manners. Hazlitt was 
perfectly aware that he had too little general knowledge; but 
general knowledge he did not consider so good a tool for his 
self-set task in life as a persistent, passionate study of one or 
two subjects. Again, he is pleased to remark, with bluntness, 
that if he had learned more, he would have thought less. (Per- 
haps he was the friend cited by Elia, who gave up reading to 
improve his originality! He was certainly useful to Elia in 
delicate and curious ways: a whole ore of rich eccentricity 
ready for that sweet philosopher’s working.) Hear him pro- 
nouncing upon himself at the very end: “I have, then, given 
proof of some talent and more honesty; if there is haste and 
want of method, there is no commonplace, nor a line that licks 
the dust. If I do not appear to more advantage, I at least 
appear such as I am.” The complaint may be made that a 
remark such as this is rhetoric and not history. But divorce 
that remark and the truth of it from Hazlitt, and there is no 


Hazlitt left. 
LOVE OF INDIVIDUALISM. 


He stood for individualism. He wrote from what was, in 
the highest degree for his purpose, a full mind, and with 
that blameless conscious superiority which a full mind must 
needs feel in this empty world. His whole intellectual stand 
is taken on the positive and concrete side of things. He 
has a fine barbaric cocksureness; he dwells not with althoughs 
and neverthelesses, like Mr. Symonds and Mr. Saintsbury. “I 
am not one of those,” he says concerning Edmund Kean’s first 
appearance in London, “who, when they see the sun breaking 
from behind a cloud, stop to inquire whether it is the moon!” 
And he takes enormous interest in his own promulgation, be- 
cause it is inevitably not only what he thinks, but what he has 
long thought. He delivers an opinion with an air proper to a 
host who is also master of his own vineyard, and can give name 
and date of every flagon he unseals. 
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HIS ELIZABETHAN LECTURES. 


His conservative habit, however, seemed to teach him every- 
thing by inference. In 1821, familiar with none of the elder 
dramatists save Shakspere, he borrowed their folios, and shut 
himself up for six weeks at Winterslow Hut on Salisbury Plain. 
He returned to town steeped in the sixteenth century, and 
with the beautiful and authoritative Lectures written. Apprecia- 
tion of the great Elizabethans is common enough now; seventy 
years ago it was the business only of adventurers and pioneers. 
Here is a critic indeed who, without a suspicion of audacity, 
can arise as a stranger to arraign the Arcadia, and “shake hands 
with Signor Orlando Friscobaldo as the oldest acquaintance” 
he has. Who is ripe for a like feat? 


“ Oh, when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen?” 


The thing, exceptional as it was, proves that William Hazlitt 
knew his resources. His devoted friend Patmore attributes his 
“unpremeditated art,” terse, profound, original, and always 
moving at full speed, to two facts: “first, that he never, by 
choice, wrote on any topic or question in which he did not, 
for some reason or other, feel a deep personal interest ; and 
secondly, because on all questions on which he did so feel, he 
had thought, meditated, and pondered, in the silence and soli- 
tude of his own heart, for years and years before he ever con- 
templated doing more than thinking of them.” Unlike a dis- 
tinguished historian, who, according to Horace Walpole, “never 
understood anything until he had written of it,” Hazlitt brought 
to his every task of appreciation a mind violently made up, and 
a vocation for special pleading which nothing could withstand. 


HIS LOVE FOR THE HIDDEN. 


He was continuously drawn into the by-way, and ever in 
search of the accidental, the occult; he lusted, like Sir 
Thomas Browne, to find the great meanings of minor things. 
The “pompous big-wigs” of his day, as Thackeray called them, 
hated his informality and his enthusiasm. He had, within pro- 
scribed bounds, an exquisite and affectionate curiosity, like that 
of the Renaissance. “The invention of a fable is to me the 
most enviable exertion of human genius: it is the discovery of 
a truth to which there is no clue, and which, when once found 
out, can never be forgotten.” ‘If the world were good for noth- 
ing else, it would be a fine subject for speculation.” It is his 
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deliberate dictum that it were “worth a life” to sit down by an 
Italian wayside, and work out the reason why the Italian supre- 
macy in art has always been along the line of color, not along 
the line of form. 

A WONDERFUL MEMORY. 


He depended so entirely upon his memory that those who 
knew him best say that he never took notes, neither in gallery, 
library, nor theatre; yet his inaccuracies are few and slight, 
and he must have secured by this habit a prodigious free- 
dom and luxury in the act of writing. He would rather 
stumble than walk according to rule; and he was so pleasantly 
beguiled with some of his own images (that, for instance, of 
immortality the bride of the youthful spirit, and of the proces- 
sion of camels seen across the distance of three thousand 
years) that he reiterates them upon every fit occasion. He 
cites, twice or thrice, the same passages from the Elizabethans. 
He is a masterly quoter, and lingers, like a suitor, upon the 
borders of old poesy; but one of his favorite metaphors—“ like 
the tide which flows on to the Propontic and knows no ebb’”’—is 
prosody and fatalism purely of his own making. 


AS A TAINTER. 


The events of his life count for so little that they are hard- 
ly worth recording. He was born into a high-principled and 
intelligent family at Mitre Lane, Maidstone, Kent, on the tenth 
of April, in the year 1778. His infancy was passed there and 
in Ireland, his boyhood in New England and in Shropshire. 
Prior to a long visit to Paris, where he made some noble copies 
of Titian, he came in 1802 to Bloomsbury, where his elder 
brother John, an advanced liberal in politics and an excellent 
miniature-painter, had a studio; and here he worked at art for 
several joyous years, finally abandoning it for literature. The 
portraits he painted, utterly lacking in grace, are fraught with 
power and meaning; few of these are extant, thanks to the 
fading and. cracking pigments of the modern school. The old 
Manchester woman in shadow, done in 1803, and the head of 
his father, dating from a twelvemonth later—two things to 
which Hazlitt makes memorable reference in his essays—are no 
longer distinguishable, save to a very patient eye, upon the 
blackened canvas in his grandson’s possession. The picture of 
the child Hartley Coleridge, begun at the Lakes in 1802, has 
perished from the damp; that of Charles Lamb in the Vene- 
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tian doublet survives since 1804, in its serious and primitive 
browns, as the best-known example of an English artist not in 
the catalogues. Its historic value, however, is not superior to 
that of two portraits of Hazlitt himself: one a study in strong 
light and shade, with a wreath upon the head, now very 
much time-eaten; and another representing him at about the 
age of twenty-five, with a three-quarters front face turned 
towards the right shoulder, which appeals to the spectator like 
spoken truth. It is all but void of the beauty which charac- 
terizes the striking Bewick head (especially as retouched and 
reproduced in Mr. Alexander Ireland’s invaluable Hazlitt book 
of 1889) no less than John Hazlitt’s charming miniatures of 
William at five and at thirteen; and therefore can deal in no 
self-flattery. It is fortunate that we have from the hand which 
knew him best the lank, odd, reserved youth in whom great 
possibilities were brewing; thought and will predominate in this 
portrait, and it expresses the sincere soul. It would be idle to 
criticise the technique of a work disowned by its author. Haz- 
litt had, as we know from much testimony, a most interesting 
and perplexing face, with the magnificent brow almost belied by 
shifting eyes, and the petulance and distrust of the mouth and 
chin; but a face prepossessing on the whole from the clear 
marble of his complexion, remarkable in a land of ruddy 
cheeks. His lonely and peculiar life lent him its own hue; the 
eager look of one indeed a sufferer, but with the light full up- 
on him of visions and of dreams: 


Chi pallido si fece sotto lombra 


S?2 dt Parnaso, o bevve in sua ctsterna ? 


In 1798 Hazlitt had his immortal meeting at Wem with 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. He described himself at this period 
as “dumb, inarticulate, helpless, like a worm by the wayside,” 
striving in vain to put on paper the thoughts which oppressed 
him, shedding tears of vexation at his inability, and feeling 
happy if in eight years he could write as many pages. The 
abiding influence of his First Poet he has acknowledged in 
an imperishable chapter. For a long while he still kept in “the 
o’erdarkened ways” of Malthus and Tucker, or in the shadow, 
a dear one to him, of Hobbes; but in 1817 the flood-gates 
broke, the pure current gushed out; and in the “ Characters of 
Shakspeare’s Plays” we have the primal pledge of Hazlitt as we 
know him, “such as had never been before him, such as will 
never be again.” 
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LECTURER, REPORTER, AND CRITIC. 


In London, as soon as he had abandoned painting, he became 
a parliamentary reporter, and began to lecture on the English 
philosophers and metaphysicians. Later, he furnished his famous 
dramatic criticisms to the Morning Chronicle, the Champion, the 
Examiner, and the 7imes, and acted as home editor of the Lzderal. 
He married on May-day of 1808, at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Miss 
Sarah Stoddart, who owned the property near Salisbury where he 
afterwards spent melancholy years alone. He fulfilled one human 
duty perfectly, for he loved and reared his son. A most singular 
infatuation for the unlovely daughter of his landlady; a second 
inauspicious marriage, in 1824, with a Mrs. Isabella Bridgwater ; 
a prolonged journey on the Continent; the failure of the pub- 
lishers of his great Lzfe of Napoleon, which thus in his needful 
days brought him no competence; a long illness, heroically 
borne, and a burial in the parish churchyard of St. Anne’s, un- 
der a headstone raised, in a romantic remorse after an estrange- 
ment, by Richard Wells, the author of /oseph and his Brethren— 
these round out the meagre details of Hazlitt’s life. He died 
in the arms of his son and of his old friend Charles Lamb (who 
had been his groomsman, “like to have been turned out several 
times during the ceremony” for his laughter, twenty-two years 
before) on the 18th of September, 1830, at 6 Frith Street, Soho. 


MARRIAGE A FAILURE, 


His domestic experiences, indeed, had been nearly as extra- 
ordinary as Shelley’s. Sarah Walker, of No. g Southampton 
Buildings, is a sort of burlesque counterpart of that other 
“spouse, sister, angel,” Emilia Viviani. Nothing in literary his- 
tory is much funnier than Mr. Hazlitt’s kind assistance to Mrs. 
Hazlitt in securing her divorce, going to visit her at Edinburgh, 
and supplying funds and advice over the tea-cups, while the 
process was pending, unless it be Shelley’s ingenuous invitation 
to his deserted young wife to come and dwell for ever with 
himself and Mary! The silent dramatic withdrawal of the sec- 
ond Mrs. Hazlitt, the well-to-do relict of a colonel, who is hence- 
forth swallowed up in complete oblivion, is a feature whose 
like is missing in Shelley’s romance. Events in Hazlitt’s path 
were not many, and his inner calamities seem somehow subor- 
dinated to exterior workings. It is not too much to say that to 
the French Revolution and the white heat of hope it diffused 
over Europe he owed the very impetus within him, and fed 
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with this new liberty his moral probity, his mental vigor, and 
his physical cheer. 


A VERY THIN CUTICLE. 


Hazlitt’s erratic levees among coffee-house wits and politicians, 
his slack dress, his rich and fitful talk, his beautiful fierce head, 
go to make up any accurate impression of the man. Mr. P. G. 
Patmore has drawn him for us, a strange portrait from a steady 
hand: in certain moods “an effigy of silence,” pale, anxious, 
emaciated, with an awful look ever and anon, like the thunder- 
cloud in a clear heaven, sweeping over his features with an in- 
describable still fury. He was so much at the mercy of an ex- 
citable and extra-sensitive organization, that an accidental failure 
to return his salute upon the street, or, above all, the gaze of a 
servant as he entered the house, plunged him into an excess of 
wrath and misery. Full of generosity at other times, he would, 
under the stress of a fancied hurt, say and write malicious 
things about those he most honored. He must have been a 
general thorn in the flesh, for he had no tact whatever. ‘I love 
Henry,” said one of Thoreau’s friends, “ but I cannot like him.” 
Shy, splenetic, with Dryden’s ‘‘ down look,” readier to give than 
to exchange, Hazlitt was a riddle to strangers’ eyes. His deep 
voice seemed at variance with his gliding step, and his glance, 
bright but sullen; his hand felt as if it were the limp, cold fin 
of a fish, and was an unlooked-for accompaniment to the fiery 
soul warring everywhere with darkness, and drenched in altru- 
ism. His habit of excessive tea-drinking, like Dr. Johnson’s, was 
to keep down sad thoughts. For sixteen years before he died, 
from the day on which he formed his resolution, Hazlitt never 
touched spirits of any kind. 


II. 


With all this fever and heaviness in Hazlitt’s Blood, he had 
a hearty laugh, musical to hear. Haydon, in his exaggerated 
manner, reports an uncharitable conversation held with him once 
on the subject of Leigh Hunt in Italy, during which the two 
misconstruing critics, in their great glee, ‘made more noise than 
all the coaches, wagons, and carts outside in Piccadilly.” His 
smile was singularly grave and sweet. Mrs. Shelley wrote, on 
coming back to England, in her widowhood, and finding him 
much changed: “His smile brought tears to my eyes; it was 
like melancholy sunlight on a ruin.” A man who sincerely laughs 
and smiles is somewhat less than half a cynic. If any there be 
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alive at this late hour who question the genuineness of Hazlitt’s 
high spirits, they may be referred to the essay “On Going a 
Journey,” with the pean about “the gentleman in the parlor,” 
in the finest emulation of Cowley; but chiefly and constantly 
to “The Fight,” with its lingering De Foe-like details, sprinkled, 
not in the least ironically, with gold-dust of Chaucer and the 
later poets: the rich-ringing, unique Fight, predecessor of Bor- 
row’s famous burst about the “all tremendous bruisers”’ of “ La- 
vengro”’; and not to be matched in our peaceful literature save 
with the eulogy and epitaph of Jack Cavanagh, by the same 
hand. 


SOME ODD PARADOXES. 


Divers hints have been circulated, within sixty-odd years, 
that Mr. Hazlitt was a timid person; also that he had no turn 
for jokes. These ingenious calumnies may be trusted to meet 
the fate of the Irish pagan fairies, small enough at the start, 
whose punishment it is to dwindle ever and ever away, and 
point a moral to succeeding generations. Hazlitt’s paradoxes 
are not of malice prepense, like Mr. Oscar Wilde’s; they are 
the ebullitions both of pure fun and of the truest philosophy. 
“The only way to be reconciled with old friends is to part with 
them for good.” ‘Goldsmith had the satisfaction of good-natur- 
edly relieving the necessities of others, and of being harassed to 
death with his own.” “Captain Burney had you at an advantage 
by never understanding you.” Scattered mention of “people 
who live on their own estates and on other people’s ideas”; 
of Jeremy Bentham, who had been translated into French, 
“when it was the greatest pity in the world that he had not 
been translated into English”; of the Coleridge of prose, 
one of whose prefaces is “‘a masterpiece of its kind, having 
neither beginning, middle, nor end”; and even of the “singular 
animal,” John Bull himself, since ‘being the beast he is has 
made a man of him”:—these are no ill shots at the sarcastic. 
Congreve himself, with all his quicksilver wit, could not outgo 
Hazlitt on Thieves, videlicet: ‘Even a highwayman, in the 
way of trade, may blow out your brains; but if he uses foul 
language at the same time, I sheuld say he was no gentleman!” 
How was it this same sense of humor, this fine-grained reticence, 
which wrote, nay, printed, in 1823, the piteous and ludicrous 
canticle of the goddess Sarah? 
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MENTAL AND BODILY PABULUM AT ONCE. 


Hazlitt was a great pedestrian from his boyhood on, and, 
like Goldsmith, a fair hand at the game of fives, which he played 
by the day. Wherever he was his pocket bulged with a book. 
It gave him keen pleasure to set down the hour, the place, the 
mood, and the weather of various ecstatic first readings. He 
became acquainted with Love for Love in a low wainscoted 
tavern parlor between Farnham and Alton, looking out upon a 
garden of larkspur, with a portrait of Charles II. crowning the 
chimney-piece; in his father’s house he fell across Zom Jones, 
“a child’s Tom Jones, an innocent creature”; he bought Mil- 
ton and Burke at Shrewsbury, on the march; he looked up 
from Mrs. Inchbald’s Simple Story, when its pathos grew too 
poignant, to find “a summer shower dropping manna” on his 
head, and “an old crazy hand-organ playing ‘Robin Adair’.” 
And on April 10, 1798, his twentieth birthday, he sat down to 
a volume of the Mew L£ioise, a book which kept its hold upon 
him, “at the inn of Llangollen, over a bottle of sherry and a 
cold chicken!” The frank epicurean catalogue, as of equal 
spiritual and corporeal delight, is worth notice. 


AS A METAPHYSICIAN. 


Hazlitt would have set himself down, by choice, as a meta- 
physician. Up to the time when his Life of Napoleon was well 
in hand, he used to affirm that the anonymous Principles of 
Human Action, which he completed at twenty years of age, was 
his best work. He was rather proud, too, of the Characteristics 
an the Manner of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, his one dreary and 
deliberate book, which contains a couple of inductions worthy 
of Pascal, some sophistries, and a vast number of the very pro- 
fessorisms which Hazlitt scouted. Maxims, indeed, are sown 
broadcast over his pages, which, according to Alison, are yet 
better to quote than to read; but they gain by being in- 
cidental, and imbedded in the body of his fancies. His vein 
of original thought comes nowhere so perfectly into play 
as in its application to affairs. His pen is anything but ab- 
struse, 


“Housed in a dream, at distance from the kind.” 


He did not recognize that to display his highest power he 
needed deeds and men, and their tangible outcome to be criti- 
cised. His preferences were altogether wed to the past. 
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LITERARY STYLE. 





His manner is essentially pictorial. His sketches of Cobbett, 
and of Northcote, in the Spirit of Obligations; of Johnson, 
in the Periodical Essayists; of Sir Thomas Browne and Bishop 
Taylor; and of Coleridge and Lamb, drawn more than once, 
with great power, from the life, will never be excelled. His 
philippic on the Spirit of Monarchy, or that on the Regal Char- 
acter, is a pure vitriol-flame, to scorch the necks of princes. 
His comments upon English and Continental types, if gathered 
from the necessarily promiscuous Notes of a Journey, would 
make a most diverting and illuminating duodecimo; the se- 
vere analysis of the French is especially masterly. The Spzrzt of 
the Age, the Plain Speaker, the Northcote book, the Exglish Comic 
Writers, and the noble and little-read Political Essays are 
packed with vital figures. This lavish accumulation of mate- 
rial, never put to use according to modern methods, must ap- 
pear to some as a collection of incomparable interest awaiting 
the broom and the hanging committee; but until the end of 
time it will be a place of delight for the scholar and the 
lover of virtue. Hazlitt’s genius for assortment and sense of 
relative values were not developed; he was in nowise a con- 
structive critic. 
A SELF-DEPRECATORY EGOTIST. 


It is very difficult to be severe with William Hazlitt, who 
was so outspokenly severe with himself. Every stricture upon 
him, as well as every defence to be urged for it, may be taken 
out of his own mouth. The Lzber Amoris itself, as the best 
spirits have always discerned, illustrates the essential uprightness 
and innocence of his nature. His vindication is written large in 
Depth and Superficiality, in the Pleasures of Hating, in the Dis- 
advantage of Intellectual Superiority. His “true Hamlet” is as 
much a sketch of the author as is Newman’s celebrated defini- 
tion of a gentleman. Hazlitt says a kind word for Dr. John- 
son’s prejudices which covers and explains many of his own. 
Who can call him irritable, recalling the splendid indictment of 
merely selfish content, in the opening paragraphs of the essay 
on “Good Nature’? Yet, with all his lofty and endearing quali- 
ties, he had a warped and soured mind, a constitutional dis- 
ability to find pleasure in persons or in conditions which were 
quiescent. He would have every one as gloomily vigilant and 
mettlesome as himself. His perfectly proper apostrophe to the 
lazy Coleridge at Highgate to “start up in his promised like- 
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ness, and shake the pillared rottenness of the world,” is some- 
what comic. Hazlitt’s nerves never lost their tension; to the 
last hour of his last sickness he was ready for a bout. Much 
of his personal grief arose from his refusal to respect facts as 
facts, or to recognize in existing evil, including the calamitous 
perfumed figure of Turveydrop gloriously reigning, “part of 
the mechanism for producing good.”” He bit at the quietist in 
a hundred ways, and with beautiful venom. ‘There are persons 
who are never very far from the truth, because the slowness of 
their faculties will not suffer them to make much progress in 
error. These are persons of great judgment! The scales of the 
mind are pretty sure to remain even when there is nothing in 
them.” He was a natural snarler at sunshiny people with full 
pockets and feudal ideas, like Sir Walter Scott, who got along 
with the ogre What Is, and even asked him to dine. In fact, 
William Hazlitt hated a great many things with the utmost en- 
thusiasm, and he was impolite enough to say so, in and out of 
season. The Established Church and all its tenets and tradi- 
tions, were only less monstrous in his eyes than legendry, me- 
diezvalism, and “the shoal of friars.” 


INSENSIBILITY TO CHRISTIANITY. 


Hazlitt had no apprehension of the supernatural in any- 
thing; he was very unspiritual. It is curious to see how he 
sidles away from the finer English creatures whom he had to- 
handle. Sidney repels him, and he dismisses Shelley with an 
apt allusion to the “hectic flutter” of his verse. Living in a 
level country with no outlook upon eternity and no deep in- 
sight into the human past, nor fully understanding those who 
had wider vision and more instructed utterance than his own, 
it follows, that beside such men as those just named, then as 
now, our great and joyous Hazlitt has a crude villageous mien. 
He had his poetic elements; chief among them, his surpassing 
love of natural beauty. But he relished, rather, the beef and 
beer of life. The normal was what he wrote of with “gusto”: 
a word he never tired of using, and which one must use in 
speaking of himself. Despite his weakness for Rousseau and 
certain of the early Italian painters, most of the men whose 
genius he seizes upon and exalts with unerring success are the 
men who display, along with enormous acumen and power, noth- 
ing which betokens the morbid and exquisite thing we have 
learned to call modern culture. Hazlitt, fortunately for us, was 
not over-civilized, had no cinque-cento instincts, and would have 
groaned aloud over such hedonism as Mr. Pater’s. Home-spun 
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and manly as he is, who can help feeling that his was but a 
partial and arrested development? that as Mr. Arnold said so 
paternally of Byron, “he did not know enough”? He lacked ! 
both mental discipline and moral governance. 
III. 


A SEEKER AFTER TRUTH. 












Hazlitt boasts, and permissibly, of genuine disinterestedness: 
“If you wish to see me perfectly calm,” he remarks somewhere, 
“cheat me in a bargain, or tread on my toes.” But he cannot 
promise the same behavior for a sophism repeated in his pres- 
ence, or a truth repelled. In his sixth year he had been taken, 
with his brother and sister, to America, and he says that he 
never afterwards got out of his mouth the delicious tang of a 
frostbitten New England barberry. It is tolerably sure that the 
blowy and sunny atmosphere of the young republic of 1783-7 
got into him also. Liberalism was his birthright. He flourishes 
his fighting colors; he trembles with eagerness to break a lance 
with the arch-enemies; he is a champion, from his cradle, against 
class privilege, of slaves who know not what they are, nor how 
to wish for liberty. But he cannot do all this in the laughing 
Horatian way; he cannot keep cool; he cannot mind his ob- 
ject. If he could, he would be the white devil of debate. There 
are times when he speaks, as does Dr. Johnson, out of all rea- 
son, because aware of the obstinacy and the bad faith and the 
weakness of his hearers. Quick to enthusiasm, he is as ready 
tinder to scorn. Morals are too much in his mind, and, after 
their wont, they spoil his manners. Like Henry More, the Pla- 
tonist, he “has to cut his way through a crowd of thoughts as 
through a wood.” His temper breaks like a rocket, in little lurid 
smoking stars, over every ninth page; he lays about him at ran- 
dom; he raises a dust of side-issues. Hazlitt sometimes reminds 
one of Burke himself, gone off at half-cock. He will not step 
circumspectly, from light to light, from security to security. 
Some of his very best essays have either no particular subject, 
or fail to keep to the one they have. Nor is he any the less 
brilliant and absorbing if he be heated, if he be swearing 





























“By the blood so basely shed 
Of the pride of Norfolk’s line,” 


or settling accounts of his own with the asinine public. When 
he is not driven about by his moods, Hazlitt is set upon his 
fact alone; which he thinks is the sole concern of a prose- 
writer. Grace and force are collateral affairs. “In seeking for 
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truth,” he says proudly, in words fit to be the epitome of his 
career, ‘‘I sometimes found beauty.” 

Hazlitt’s prejudices are very instructive, even while he 
bewails Cobbett’s, or tells you, as it were with a tear in his 
eye, when he has done berating the French, that, after all, they 
are Catholics; and as for manners, “‘ Catholics must be allowed 
to carry it, all over the world!” His exquisite treatment of 
Northcote, a winning old sharper for whom he cared nothing, 
is all due to his looking like a Titian portrait. So with the 
great Duke: Hazlitt hated the sight of him, “as much for his 
pasteboard visor of a face as for anything else.’”’ One of his 
justifications for adoring Napoleon was, that at a levee a young 
English officer named Lovelace drew from him an endearing 
recognition: “I perceive, sir, that you bear the name of the 
hero of Richardson’s romance.” If you look like a Titian por- 
trait, if you read and remember Richardson, you may trust a 
certain author, who knows a distinction when he sees it, to set 
you up for the idol of posterity. Hazlitt thought Mr. Words. 
worth’s long and immobile countenance resembled that of a 
horse; and it is not impossible that this conviction, twin-born 
with that other that Mr. Wordsworth was a mighty poet, is re- 
sponsible for various jibes at the august contemporary whose 
memory owes so much, in other moods, to his pen. - 

He is the most ingenuous and agreeable egoist we have, out- 
side the seventeenth-century men. It must be remembered how 
little he was in touch outwardly with social and civic affairs; 
how he was content to be the detached and always young 
looker-on. There was nothing for him to do but fall back, un- 
der given conditions, upon his own capacious personality. The 
entity called William Hazlitt is to him a toy made to his hand, 
to be reached without effort; and, in itself, the digest of all 
his study and the applicable test of all his assumptions. ‘“ His 
like was of humanity the sphere.” His “I” has a strong con- 
stituency in the other twenty-five initials. In this sense, and in 
our current cant, Hazlitt is nothing if not subjective, super- 
personal. His sort of sentimentalism is an anomaly in northern 
literature, even in .the age when nearly every literary English- 
man of note was variously engaged in baring his breast. 


HIS SECOND LOVE. 


Hazlitt threw away his brush, as a heroic measure, because 
he foresaw but a mediocre success. Many canvases he cut into 
shreds, in a fury of dissatisfaction with himself. Northcote, how- 
ever, thought his lack of patience had spoiled a great painter. 
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He was too full of worship of the masters to make an attentive 
artisan. The sacrifice, like all his sacrifices, gréat or small, left 
nothing behind but sweetness, the unclouded love of excellence, 
and the capacity of rejoicing at another’s attaining whatever he 
had missed. But the sense of disparity between supreme intel- 
lectual achievement and that which is only partial and relative, 
albeit of equal purity, followed him like a frenzy. Comparison 
is yet more difficult in literature than in art, and Hazlitt could 
take some satisfaction in the results of his second ardor. He 
felt his power most, perhaps, as a judge of actors and acting; 
the English theatre owes him an incalculable debt. He was 
reasonably assured of the duration and increase of his fame. 
Has he not, in one of his headstrong and lofty digressions, 
called the thoughts in his 7ad/e-Talks “ founded as rock, free as 
air, the tone like an Italian picture”? Even there, however, 
the faint-heartedness natural to every true artist troubled him. 


A PETTY DESPAIR. 


He went home in despair from the spectacle of the Indian jug- 
gler, “in his white dress and tightened turban,” tossing the four 
brass balls; “to make them revolve round him at certain inter- 
vals, like the planets in their spheres, to make them chase one 
another like sparkles of fire, or shoot up like flowers or meteors, 
to throw them behind his back, and twine them round his neck 
like ribbons or like serpents; to do what appears an impossi- 
bility, and to do it with all the ease, the grace, the carelessness 
imaginable; to laugh at, to play with the glittering mockeries, 
to follow them with his eye as if he could fascinate them with 
its lambent fire, or as if he had only to see that they kept time 
to the music on the stage,—there is something in all this which 
he who does not admire may be quite sure he never really ad- 
mired anything in the whole course of his life. It is skill sur- 
mounting difficulty, and beauty triumphing over skill. 

It makes me ashamed of myself. I ask what there is that I can 
do as well as this? Nothing.” A third person must give another 
answer. The whole passage offers a very exquisite parallel; for 
in just such a daring, varied, and magical way can William Haz- 
litt write. The astounding result “which costs nothing” is 
founded, in each case, upon the toil of a lifetime. 


EFFECT WITHOUT EFFORT. 


His style is an incredible thing. Its range and change incor- 
porate the utmost of many men. The trenchant sweep, the sim- 
plicity and point, of Newman at his best, are in the essays on 
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Cobbett, on Fox, and On the Regal Character; and there is, to 
choose but one opposite instance, in the paper On the Uncon.- 
sciousness of Genius, touching Correggio, a fragment of pure 
eloquence of a very ornate sort, whose onward bound, glow, 
and ring can give Macaulay’s pages a look as of sails waiting 
for the wind. The same hand which fills a brief with epic 
cadences and invocations overwrought throws down, often with- 
out an adjective, sentence after sentence of ringing steel: 
“Fashion is gentility running away from vulgarity, and afraid 
of being overtaken by it.” Or he supplies, from his own re. 
search, an aphorism of Roman terseness, fit to be in letters of 
gold among the advocates of “local color,” and upon the 
scholastic walls of the future: “It is not the omission of indi- 
vidual circumstance, but the omission of general truth, which 
constitutes the little, the deformed, and the short-lived in art.” 


UNCONSCIOUS INSPIRATION—PERHAPS. 


The man’s large voice in these brevities is Hazlitt’s unmistak- 
ably. If it be not as novel to this generation as if he were 
but just entering the lists of authorship, it is because his won- 
derfully fecundating mind has been long enriching at second- 
hand the libraries of the English world. He comes forth, like 
Rossetti, so far behind his heralds and disciples that his man- 
nered utterance seems familiar, and an echo of theirs. For it 
may be said at last, thanks to the numerous reprints of the 
last seven years, and thanks to a few competent critics, whom 
Mr. Stevenson leads, that Hazlitt’s robust work, hitherto persist- 
ently underrated or misread, is in a fair way to be known and 
appraised by the public which is a little less unworthy of him 
than his own. His method is entirely unscientific, and therefore 
archaic. If we can profit no longer by him, we can get out of 
him endless cheer and delight: and these profit unto immor- 
tality. Meanwhile, what mere “ maker of beautiful English” 
shall be pitted against him there where he sits, the despair of a 
generation of experts, continually tossing the four brass balls? 

It has been said often by shallow reviewers, and is said 
sometimes still, that Hazlitt’s style aims at effect ; as if an effect 
must not be won, without aiming, by a “born man of letters,” 
as Mr. Saintsbury described him, “who could not help turning 
into literature everything he touched.” The “effect” under 
given conditions is excessively obvious. Once let Hazlitt speak, 
as he speaks ever, in the warmth of conviction, and what an 
intoxicating music begins!—wild as that of the gipsies, and 
with the same magnet-touch on the sober senses: enough to 
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subvert all “criticism and idle distinction,” and to bring back 
those Theban times, when the force of a sound, rather than 
masons and surveyors, sent the very walls waltzing into their 
places. 


SOURCE OF HIS POWER. 


In the face of diction so victoriously clear as his, so sump- 
tuous and splendid, it is well to remember, with Mr. Ruskin, 
that “no right style was ever founded save out of a sincere 
heart.” It can never be said of William Hazlitt, as Dean 
Trench well said of those other “great stylists” Landor and 
De Quincey—that he had a lack of moral earnestness. What 
he himself was determined to impress upon his reader, during 
the quarter-century while he held a pen, was not that he was 
knowing, not that he was worthy of the renown and _for- 
tune which passed him by, but only that he had rectitude and 
a consuming passion for good. He declares aloud that his 
escutcheon has no bar sinister: he has not sold himself, he has 
spoken truth in and out of season, he has honored the excel- 
lent at his own risk and cost, he has fought for a principle, and 
been slain for it, from his youth up. His sole boast is proven.: 
In a far deeper sense than Leigh Hunt, for whom he forged 
the lovely compliment, he was “the visionary of humanity, the 
fool of virtue,” and the captain of those who stood fast, in a 
hostile day, for ignored and eternal ideals. The best thing to 
be said of him, the thing for which, in Haydon’s phrase, “ every- 
body must love him,” is that he himself loved justice and hated 
iniquity. Zelus domus tue comedit me. He shared the groaning 
of the spirit after mortal welfare with Swift and Fielding, 
with Shelley and Matthew Arnold, with Carlyle and Ruskin ; 
he was corroded with cares and desires not his own. Beside 
this intense devotedness, what personal flaw will ultimately 
show? The host who figure in the Roman martyrology hang 
all their claim upon the fact of martyrdom, and, according to 
canon law, need not have been saints in their lifetime at all. 
So with such souls as his: in the teeth of a thousand acknow- 
ledged imperfections in life or in art, they remain our exem- 
plars. Let them do what they will, at some one stroke they 
dignify this earth. It is not Hazlitt “the born man of letters” 
alone, but Hazlitt the outrider of universal freedom, who be- 
queaths us, from his England of coarse misconception and 
abuse, a memory like a loadstar, and a name which is a toast 
to be drunk standing. 

VOL, LVIII.—34 
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DEATH OF ST. JOHN, THE BELOVED. 
By “ VERITAS.” 


sme,, 'M growing very old. This weary head 
K\ That hath so often leaned on Jesus’ breast, 
In days long past that seem almost a dream, 
Is bent and hoary with the weight of years. 
These limbs that followed Him—my Master—oft 
From Galilee to Juda; yea, that stood 
Beneath the cross and trembled with his groans, 
Refuse to bear me even through the streets 
To preach unto my children. Even my lips 
Refuse to form the words my heart sends forth. 
My ears are dull, they scarcely hear the sobs 
Of my own children gathered round my couch; 
God lays his hand on me—yea, his hand, 
And not his rod—the gentle hand that I 
Felt, those three years, so often pressed in mine, 
In friendship such as passeth woman’s love. 
I’m old: so old I cannot recollect 
The faces of my friends; and I forget 
The words and deeds that make up daily life; 
But that dear Face, and every word he spoke, 
Grow more distinct as others fade away, 
So that I live with him and holy dead 
More than with living. 


Some seventy years ago 
I was fisher by the sacred sea. 
It was at sunset. How the tranquil tide 
Bathed dreamily the pebbles! How the light 
Crept up the distant hills, and in its wake 
Soft purple shadows wrapped the dewy fields! 
And then He came and called me. Then I gazed 
For the first time on that sweet Face. Those eyes, 
From out of which, as from a window, shone 
Divinity, looked on my inmost soul, 
And lighted it for ever. Then his words 
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Broke on the silence of my heart, and made 
The whole world musical. Incarnate Love 
Took hold of me and claimed me for its own; 
I followed in the twilight, holding fast 

His mantle. 














Oh, what holy walks we had, 
Through harvest fields, and desolate, dreary wastes! 
And oftentimes he leaned upon my arm, 

Wearied and way-worn. I was young and strong, 
And so upbore him. Lord, now I am weak, 
And old, and feeble! Let me rest on thee! 

So, put thine arm around me. Closer still! 

How strong thou art! The twilight draws apace. 





















What say you, friends, 
That this is Ephesus, and Christ has gone 

Back to his kingdom? Aye, ’tis so, ’tis so; 

I know it all; and yet, just now I seemed 

To stand once more upon my native hills, 

And touch my Master. Oh, how oft I’ve seen 

The touching of his garments bring back strength 
To palsied limbs! I feel it has to mine. 

Up !—bear me once more to my church! Once more 
There let me tell them of a Saviour’s love; 

For, by the sweetness of my Master’s voice 

Just now, I think he must be very near— 

Coming, I trust, to break the veil which time 

Has worn so thin that I can see beyond, 

And watch his footsteps. 






















So, raise up my head: 
How dark it is! I cannot see 

The faces of my flock. Is that the sea 

That murmurs so, or is it weeping? Hush, 

My little children! God so loved the world 

He gave his Son. So love ye one another. 

Love God and man. Amen. Now bear me back. 
My legacy unto an angry world is this. 

I feel my work is finished. Are the streets so full? 
What call the folk my name? The holy John? 
Nay, write me rather Jesus Christ’s beloved, 

And lover of my children. 
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Lay me down 
Once more upon my couch, and open wide 
The eastern window. See! there comes a light 
Like that which broke upon my soul at eve 
When, in the dreary Isle of Patmos, Gabriel came 
And touched me on the shoulder. See! it grows 
As when he mounted towards the pearly gates. 
I know the way. I trod it once before. 
And hark! It is the song the ransomed sang 
Of glory to the Lamb! How loud it sounds! 
And that unwritten one! Methinks my soul 
Can join it now. But who are these that crowd 
The shining way? Say!—joy! ‘tis the Eleven— 
With Peter first! How eagerly he looks! 
How bright the smiles are beaming on James’ face! 
I am the last. Once more we are complete 
To gather round the Paschal feast. My place 
Is next my Master. O my Lord! my Lord! 
How bright thou art! and yet the very same 
I loved in Galilee. ‘Tis worth the hundred years 
To feel this bliss! So lift me up, dear Lord, 
Unto thy bosom. There shall I abide for ever. 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES.* 
By F. M. EDSELAS. 


4 O compass within the prescribed limits an account 
of Woman’s Work in Religious Communities is 
not less difficult than “to do” the Columbian 
Exposition in the few months allotted for its 
existence, remembering, as we are told, that al- 

lowing three minutes for each exhibit, one hundred years would 
hardly suffice for the task. In either case only a cursory view 
can be taken, leaving the rest to be inferred. 


Monachism, or the state of religious seclusion, more or less 
complete, antedates Christianity, being found among the Jews 
in the time of Elias. It is also a prominent feature of Brahman- 
ism; even to-day the lamaseries of Thibet exceed in number the 
monasteries of Italy or Spain. China too has its cloisters of 
Buddhistic nuns; Kuanyim, the goddess of mercy, being their 
patron saint. 

Its primitive form among Christians dates from the persecu- 
tion under the Roman emperors, when converts took refuge in 
caves and deserts. Later on preference for seclusion continued 
what necessity commenced, developing the community life, at 
first purely contemplative, then combined with the active. 
Within the last century the latter far outnumbered the former, 
the spirit of the age, one of active zeal for human welfare, 
largely shaping vocations for such service; or, with fuller mean- 
ing, God thus guided means and instruments towards creation’s 
destined end. 

Nature is indeed a great diversifier; she “never rhymes her 
children or makes two alike,” thus meeting the ever-varying, 
never-ending needs of humanity. Vocations for so many differ- 
ent orders, and for the myriad duties of each, show how Infinite 
Wisdom ever adapts the demand to the supply, constantly giv- 
ing us new orders, or modifications of the old, using the fee- 


* The above paper, though read at the Catholic Congress, is published here by request. 
We accede in this instance to the request because, through the pages of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor p, the paper will reach a large class of non-Catholic readers, for whom it was more or 
less intended.—Eb. C. W. 
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blest instruments for the greatest designs—the poor and _ insig- 
nificant of earth being founders of our most efficient orders, 
“The weak things of this world . . . hath God chosen to 
confound the mighty.” 

Our great discoveries and inventions equally prove this fact, 
and we hold our breath at the outcome. We say this or that 
man, almost by chance, perhaps, originated such an_ idea, 
wrought out a new principle in science. Galileo, grinding his 
lenses in a fortunate way, gave us magnifiers, then the telescope, 
our first refractor being from the brains and hands of the great 
Italian. The experiments of Galvani upon the nervous condi- 
tion of cold-blooded animals revealed their electricity, which 
Volta’s genius utilized as an agent of wondrous importance. 
Later on, still further developments were made by Franklin, 
Ampére, Davy, Faraday, Bunsen, and others down to our own 
Edison, who have caught and chained the lightning’s bolt, mak- 
ing it the electric motor in our economic and other arts. 

How wonderful, we say, these discoveries through man’s 
skill and genius. And so it is, of material things we take only 
a material view, always, always on the same dead level; thus is 
our material nature stamped and reflected in opinions uttered 
or unexpressed. 

But look higher; give the spiritual forces a chance, awaken 
their latent powers; then what a change! Before “we saw 
only through a glass darkly, now face to face,” revealing the 
divine Master behind Galileo, Newton, Herschel, and their con- 
Sréeres, giving inspiration and guidance. He was compass, rud- 
der, and barometer for Columbus and other early navigators, 
sending their rude barks over unknown seas to this “land of 
the free and the home of the brave.” 

Alas! that we should lose sight of this fact in our mad 
rush for—we hardly know what. Weak man originates an idea, 
when he cannot even create a single grain of sand! 


“O judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason.” 


Through these mistaken views of life and its bearings, through 
our false standards of right and wrong, the greater part of our 
time is spent in making and unmaking ourselves, in unlearning 
that “‘wisdom which is foolishness before God.” 

Standing proudest to-day among earth’s nations, since we 
welcome them all as friends and brothers to our shores as they 
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come laden with marvels of genius and industry never before 
dreamed by poet, painter, or prophet, we shall still trace through 
all the great Master carrying out his designs. 

In God's creation each sentient being stands in an allotted 
niche, a spectacle to angels and men. Rightly measuring the 
scope of her being with the means at hand, the Catholic Ameri- 
can woman will work out that true mission. 

Animated with these ideas, we see that by no other means 
could the work of the sisterhood be accomplished. How simple 
the origin, how grand the consummation! Prayer for the sal- 
vation of their own and others’ souls initiated the plan; giving 
relief to the poor, sick, and outcast opened a broader field for 
devoted charity; bodily wants supplied, ignorance must be en- 
lightened and religious truths inculcated. Thus, education, 
through the progressive spirit of the age, rounded up the reli- 
gious life in its beauty and completeness. 

Viewed in this light, sisters are before the world as repre- 
sentative women in its best sense, not as relics of a buried 
past, as fossils for spiritual geologists to examine, classify, and 
put behind glass doors to be labeled “ Foot-prints of Crea- 
tion "—the first, perhaps, after the Azoic age. No, none of this; 
let them be the incarnate idea of the Golden Rule, the eleventh 
Commandment clothed in flesh and blood, to whom its great 
Author gives this consoling assurance: ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

The history of different religious orders and of the houses 
branching therefrom reads more like some legend of remote 
ages, or tale coined from the brain of a Jules Verne, than a 
reality ; so utterly opposed do methods and results appear. 

The laws of finance or of the most ordinary business forms 
seem utterly ignored by sisters in general; the plans of archi- 
tects and contractors set at naught to follow their own 
sweet will. Wadirg up to their eyes in seas of difficulty per- 
sonal, social, and financial, even in spite of these, by ways and 
means past finding out, save to the great-hearted and never-to- 
be-rebuffed nuns, they manage to come out of the fray with 
flying colors. Sacrifices that few would face count for nothing 
with them; to see a need is to meet it, urged on by that su- 
preme motive, the salvation of souls at any cost. 

Unlimited confidence is the backbone of their success. Call 
it presumption, a tempting of God, if you will, yet none the 
less effective is the result. Look at Mother Irene, in charge of 
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the largest foundling home in New York. In her simple faith 
she says: 

“Father, please make a memento for my intention. I just 
want this piece of land adjoining our grounds.” 

“That property, mother! Why, do you know its worth? A 
quarter of a million at least.” 

“Yes, father, but I must have it as a play-ground for our 
little orphans.” 

“Well, mother, how much money have you now?” 

“ Not acent yet; but never mind, prayer will win the day.” 
And it did. Every religious house is more or less the fruit of 
earnest, confiding prayer. 

To understand this the better we must deepen and intensi- 
fy the true conception of a sister’s life and work by a fair and 
critical examination, making due allowance for the defects and 
defections that more or less mark every organization, perfec- 
tion never being found this side of heaven. 

What, then, are the qualities insuring a sister’s vocation ? 
While the purest and holiest motives should be the animus of 
her work, a large fund of common sense, a practical matter-of- 
fact shrewdness must supplement the higher instincts; for re- 
member, your real Sister of Charity is not an angel plumed 
for her heavenward flight ; she isn’t expected to spend the day 
in perpetual adoration while her orphans and pupils, the poor 
and the sick, are—she doesn’t know where. As the handmaid 
of our Lord, he won’t do his work and hers too. She must 
be a minute-woman, ever on the alert, ready for the Master's 
call. She realizes that the highest aim and purpose, love being 
the exponent, are sent through her—the lowest organ. Herein 
lies her true sanctity; none other will pass current. Intense 
activity, without the enthusiasm of impulse; constant devotion 
to present duty with a sort of fiery patriotism, so loyal and un- 
swerving as to care for naught save winning souls from their 
great enemy, mark the high and perfect aim of her whole 
life. 

Do not mistake means for end, the shadow for the substance ; 
the whole is always greater than a part. It is not because of 
her high or low estate; it is not place, surroundings, and cir- 
cumstances, prosperous or adverse; not her brilliant qualities, 
her this or that, which perfect a sister’s life. It is herse/f—the 
great soul zucarnate through and through, that does the work; 
it is the assurance of certain conviction and the eternal peace 
of an unshaken faith; it is her inner life, with its principles 
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stable as a rock, pure as the diamond, that make her proof 
against any hindrance. No difficulty can be an obstacle to such 
a soul, when that noble aim and high endeavor surcharge her 
whole being. 

Let duty call her to the battle-field or the halls of science, 
to the leper’s hut or to the palace of princes, it is all one to 
her. A true religious still carries the self-ssame purpose every- 
where. God behind her, as his instrument, she is what she is, 
does what she does, and her end is gained. Hers is the repose 
of a heart set deep in God. 

Let the world fully realize this, and ceasing to criticise and 
cavil, it will admire and imitate. 

We live in an age of thought, deep, critical, far-reaching, 
and sisters are no small factors here. Everything is on the 
alert. What has been, is, and yet shall be, are questions forc- 
ing themselves upon us, not as mere isolated events, like sepa- 
rate blades of grass in a field, but as links in God’s great 
chain, girdling humanity and reaching from eternity to eternity. 

It is an every-day wonder, both to those within and with- 
out the church, that persons of sense and judgment should 
leave the world and all that it holds dear for a convent life, im- 
pelled, as cynics say, by an ascetic whim, a sentimental notion, 
proof of a soft, weak spot somewhere. Passing strange indeed 
would it be if this were all; and believe me, none would decry 
such a step more than religious themselves. Let any one thus 
impressed step into a sister’s shoes, and look through her eye- 
glasses; a few whiffs of convent air would soon show the mis- 
take. 

A mere passing whim stand the test of a religious vocation! 
Why the very assertion defeats itself, since the indispensables 
are wanting—intellectual power, moral force, and an intense, 
sacred purpose that never counts the cost. Flesh and blood 
with sentimental notions are spurned beneath their feet, utterly 
unworthy of notice. Call the sisters cranks and idiots if you 
will, their work a sham; but remember, soft-brained people are 
liable to dub as a sham that which they cannot grasp. Tell 
me, could the mind of a crank plan and perfect such enter- 
prises as we daily see carried on, year in and year out, century 
after century, to the remotest corner of God’s universe? Their 
ideas mere pretension! Show me one solid, noble act ever 
built on a pretension, and it will be the first of its kind; far 
easier to base the great pyramid of Gizeh on a basket of eggs 
or a bag of feathers. 
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Sham ideas never started the first steam-engine, never 
stamped our alphabet in type-metal, never laid between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore the first electric wire that now in long- 
drawn threads and cables is our master of masters and servant 
of servants. Still less could pretension lay the foundation of 
schools and orphanages, asylums and hospitals. Look a little 
farther, dig a little deeper before laying such a charge at the 
door of the sisterhood. Little wonder that Job’s comforters, 
predicting a failure, soon with astonishment say, How is this? 
How do they manage it all? Though puzzled ignorance may 
still jeer and laugh, thank God the number of censors is rapid- 
ly diminishing. Experience and sound judgment are fast grind- 
ing the yeas and nays of old-time prejudice, giving a favorable 
verdict and above appeal. That which is seen with the eyes, 
heard with the ears, and which our hands have handled is suffi- 
cient refutation. In letters of light, stamped by the Almighty, 
may be read their sacred purpose, noble work and its marvel- 
lous results. 

The admission of non-Catholics, even though tardy and 
almost perforce, only the more surely confirms this. 

“ Don’t know how it is,” says one; “make up my mind a 
hundred times that I’ll say ‘ Vo’ to the sisters’ appeals; but they 
always get the better of me, and I’m a V oran X poorer each 
time.”—Richer, would it not be better to say?—‘“ And now, 
would you believe it, I actually stop them on the street.” 

Motives measure actions; real character stamps one for bet- 
ter or for worse; there is your true gauge, my friend, for the © 
worth of a religious. It must out; if valuable, it will be valued; 
if estimable, esteemed. It is the whole court of heaven speak- 
ing through the heart of mankind and saying, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” 

Nor is this so strange after all; for taking an all-around 
view of womanhood, she seems possessed with an insatiable de- 
sire to have a finger in every benevolent pie, whether it’s rub- 
bing goose-oil on Mrs. Neighbor’s croupy baby or working out 
some great plan for the world’s reformation. This master-pas- 
sion of her nature defies all restraint; bluff it on one side, 
sniff it on the other, hydra-headed, it still crops out, and we 
who know its blessed effects thank God for it. The work of 
religious communities through all its ramifications represents 
the practical wisdom, intensified by critical observation, varied 
experience, and well-tried sanctity, of generations upon genera- 
tions, whose traditions become in turn stepping-stones for their 
successors. 
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What have they done? Far easier to tell what they have 
not done. 

Put your finger upon any spot of the habitable globe and 
there will they be found. It is a corner of God’s earth, they 
say, his footprints are already there; since he leads the way 
shall we not follow? 

In an interesting series of articles running through THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD may be found a history of the principal re- 
ligious houses of the country specially devoted to teaching. 

An epitome of almost the entire work of the sisterhood will 
be seen in the unique, wonderful establishment founded at 
Turin, Italy, by the Venerable Joseph Benedict Cottolengo. It 
is rightfully named the “ Little Refuge of Divine Providence,” 
the founder, who died in 1842, having commenced without a 
farthing, depending solely upon Providence for the means to 
carry on his work. Fourteen religious communities, two for 
men, twelve for women, which he also founded, conduct the 
affairs of the institution. None are duplicates or offshoots of 
any other religious order. They number some fifteen hundred 
members, who, with five thousand inmates under their care, re- 
side within the precincts. 

The latter are classified in families according to their necessi- 
ties, and occupy separate ranges of buildings, the whole form- 
ing a complete village. The only passport for admission is utter 
destitution. 

“ Here are received waifs and strays of humanity, outcasts 
from society of every kind, the blind, the halt, the lame, the 
deaf and dumb, orphans, foundlings picked up in lanes and slums, 
imbeciles and idiots, monstrosities in human form, persons de- 
crepit from age or incurably diseased, who from the nature of 
their disease cannot be admitted into existing asylums and hos- 
pitals; lepers even—all can here find a home without distinction 
of nationality, sex, or religion.” 

Those able tc do so give assistance in the general duties. 
The little ones are taught whatever will render them useful or 
creditable members of society. 

Read, meditate, and draw conclusions. 

Look at that little band of sisters going forth on a mission 
to some desert or barbarous land. 

“How can you venture? Privation, danger, persecution, 
even death, may await you.” 

“Yes, yes,” is the brave and cheerful response, “ we have 
weighed and counted the risks; nothing can deter us, for God 
is there above them all.” 
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In a cheerful letter written some years since by the advance 
guard of St. Vincent, sent to make the foundation of one of our 
largest charitable institutions in St. Louis, the writer says: 

“We have been here a month, and for three weeks I used 
a stick of wood for a pillow, yet sleeping as sound as the log 
itself; a board on two barrels formed my bed; table ditto, 
only three boards instead of two. Nothing like consistency, you 
see. We are all as merry as larks, working hard for our dear 
Lord.” 

This, then, is the open secret of their invincible courage, 
and of its wonderful triumph too. Here is true heroism. On- 
ward, upward, ever and for ever, even to the portals of the 
tomb, go the brave sisters harvesting souls for eternity. 

Is it not the same motive which directly or indirectly touches 
the hearts of our great benefactors, that loosens the purse-strings 
of our Drexels and Creightons, of Poland and Cahill, of Ar- 
mour, McCormick, Rockefeller, Stanford, Pratt, and thousands 
more? 

It is these who make poverty’s pulses leap for joy, and the 
hearts of the widow and orphan sing for gladness; their grate- 
ful prayers ascending to heaven, return in tenfold blessings upon 
their benefactors. 

The great success attending sisters’ work, with means so 
limited, is unquestionably due to the admirable system marking 
the plan of each founder as meeting the special ends in view. 
With wisely-directed foresight the rules and constitutions enter 
into minutest and most essential details; each department has 
its special staff of officers and aids, directly responsible to the 
superior for efficiency. An interchange of these from time to 
time is of mutual advantage; latent talent thus brought out adds 
to the general good of the community. Convent life is, indeed, 
a wonderful developer. No delicately sensitized plate of the 
photographer ever evolved more marvellous effects. 

Out of an embryo sister, seemingly inefficient every way, a 
shrewd novice-mistress and wise superior will develop a woman 
fitted for many and varied duties. Sudden emergencies throw 
the novice upon her own resources, and necessity quickly be- 
comes the mother of invention. One of these, timid to excess, 
left in charge of her first class, thus relates her experience: 

“They were only little tots to be sure, but none the less 
did I quake when meeting that row of eager faces. One glance 
told me they were ready for frolic if I gave them half a chance; 
that wouldn’t do. I must ‘head them,’ as the boys say, and I 
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did, gaining a victory over them; but still better over my weak, 
foolish nature, making me a woman from that day to this.” 

Through such perfected system the work seems to do itself. 
Each new-born day, of course, is consecrated by the baptism of 
prayer, which with other spiritual exercises is renewed at inter- 
vals, closing with the same benediction; otherwise the routine is 
similar to that in any well-regulated family. Each member, ani- 
mated by the spirit of her order, feels in a measure responsible 
for its success, doing all she can to insure it. No honors what- 
ever are attached to any appointments. If there are no mean 
offices in the courts of kings, much less should there be in that 
of the King of kings. Merit and ability must mark the posi- 
tions held, which, being interchangeable, preserve that perfect 
equality. 

This practical view of a sister’s life will, no doubt, sadly dis- 
appoint many who regard it as a sort of saintly romance, an 
ethereal existence encircled by a mysterious halo. 

Let such remember that only out of these plain, every-day 
materials are wrought the saints whom we daily meet by hun- 
dreds and thousands, ever intent on some errand of mercy, since 
through all the spiritual life and motive give their touch and 
spur to every duty. They are the visible conductors of God’s 
magnetism and electricity: charged with this they must do his 
bidding. 

The work accomplished by orders specially devoted to chari- 
ty, as the Franciscans, Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul and Mercy, 
Grey Nuns, etc., is familiar to all. Their foundling houses, or- 
phanages, industrial schools, asylums, and hospitals dot every 
hill-side, nook, and corner of the world. Many of these also 
conduct flourishing academies. A wide range indeed, but fully 
compassed, as results prove. 

These various orders, experimental at first, now permanently 
established, are part and parcel of our social and national or- 
ganization. With every new settlement the cross marking a 
Catholic Church soon appears, followed by bands of sisters 
ready for any call, the supply ever meeting the demand. From 
this as a nucleus other foundations are made, spreading far and 
wide like the rippling circles of the sea. The inmates of chari- 
table homes are not only housed but clothed and fed, the chil- 
dren being so taught and trained as to become their own bread- 
winners, instead of burdens to themselves and to the world. 

All this is daily before our eyes; but beyond the bounds of 
civilization, of which we know so little, the same lines are fol- 
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lowed. Among the Indians of the North-west, again, we find the 
Benedictines, with others already mentioned, facing every hard- 
ship, being one with them whose children they clothe and 
teach as their very own. For such service our government al- 
lows the sum of nine dollars per month for each child. That 
terrible scourge the small-pox, sweeping away five thousand In- 
dians in one season, was rather an incentive than a hindrance to 
more devoted care of the poor victims; the sisters paused not 
till the danger was over, or their turn came and they were 
called up higher. 

The Benjamin of orders in the church, that of the Blessed 
Sacrament, founded by Mother Katharine Drexel, solely for the 
care and education of Indians and negroes, is full of promise in 
the wisdom of its plan and in the means employed to insure 
the same. Breadth of view, devoted love for the poor outcast, 
and heroic self-sacrifice on the part of its members are the sa- 
lient features of this new order. 

Leaving our own country, go to the leper settlements of the 
Mediterranean, and to those of Molokai in the Pacific sanctified 
by the labors of that martyr-priest, Father Damien, whose 
greatest consolation on his death-bed was the arrival of the 
Franciscan Sisters for his hundred leper children, and for the 
seven hundred adult victims of the disease. 

With tender, motherly care do they nurse, teach, and toil for 
these unfortunate outcasts. Those morally infected are not less 
the objects of care; the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, as is 
well known, making it their special work, manifesting wonder- 
ful tact in dealing with the weaknesses of our frail humanity. 
Places of refuge for the unprotected enable them to elude the 
tricks and snares of the evil one. Indeed no trouble of soul or 
body is overlooked by these devoted women. 

The broad field of education here too finds able and earnest 
workers. Alive to the needs of their pupils, they equip them- 
selves accordingly. The first purely educational institution un- 
der the care of religious was established at Georgetown, D. C., 
in 1799, by the so-called Pious Ladies, soon after merged into 
the Visitation Order, whose academies, with those of the Loretto 
Sisters, of St. Vincent, the madames of the Sacred Heart, etc., 
etc., have sent forth thousands of young ladies as leaders in 
church, domestic and social life. No longer, then, can the sisters 
be called old fogies or breathing mummies. 

Here at our Great Exposition are they seen, pencil and 
note-book in hand, harvesting the ripened fruit and grain for 
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their pupils. Tangible proofs of what they do for education are 
before your eyes. Go to the south-east corner of the gallery in 
the Liberal Arts Building, next to the French exhibit, and see 
for yourselves that not only the practical side of life receives 
its due attention but the zsthetic as well. The Dominican Sis- 
ters of New Orleans, Sisters of the Precious Blood, of Charity, 
of Notre Dame, etc., give an exhibit that only true artists can 
furnish; and yet these are merely types of what may be seen 
in nearly every convent throughout the world. 

Art is indeed innate, intuitive with the sisterhood; the love 
of the beautiful, as a reflection of its divine Author, must ever 
be linked with the love of him to whom their lives are conse- 
crated. 

The mere alphabet of the work done in religious communi- 
ties is thus outlined, as a few samples of wheat, grain, and 
vegetables serve only as hints of the broad ranches, miles in ex- 
tent, that through skilful culture have become so productive. 

Gladly would net results be given were it possible, yet a brief 
estimate will serve as a clue to the rest, the lowest average rates 
being above the valuation presented. 

Here in the United States are 3,585 parochial schools, 245 
orphanages, 463 other charitable institutions, besides 656 acade- 
mies; total, 5,975 buildings, which, valued at $3,000 each, repre- 
sent an investment of $14,847,000. 

To this must be added the running expenses of these estab- 
lishments, except the academies, which are supposed to be self- 
supporting, making a total of at least $25,579,000. 

Besides thus providing for the common and higher education 
of the children, a large number of whom are taken from the 
slums, many a reformatory, jail, and penitentiary, with their 
staff of officers, would be a further tax upon the public purse. 
Let this not be overlooked in our estimate of results. 

However extensive this material work, linked with it, and 
far more effective. is the higher and spiritual life infused into 
those under the sisters’ care, from the frail infant on to the 
highest prelate, whose first lessons in the principles of theology 
received from them became the impetus and underlying current 
of their whole life. 

The great question of religion or no religion, God or no God 
in our school system, agitating, dividing, and colliding educa- 
tional leaders, here finds its solution in the sisters’ work. The 
grand motive urging, driving them on is that the life of Christ, 
in its fulness and beauty, in its strength and sanctity, and in 
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its sublime perfection as far as possible, may be first implanted 
and then wrought out of those who otherwise might know little 
of Christianity beyond a few formulas, and a code of morals 
shaped too often by human ideals and interests. 

Tell me in all sincerity will your child be the worse for such 
training? 

Yet more: Side by side with each lesson, and running through 
it, the sisters aim to put Jesus Christ, making him the inspiration, 
life, and motive of whatever is thought, said, and done. Finding 
how blessed is this constant living of that divine life, they de- 
sire nothing less, yea, can give nothing more to these lambs of 
his flock. 

In moulding the character of every child comes in the direct 
and divine power of Christ, above and far more effective than 
the greatest of all human influences. We know that the atmos- 
phere of our lives makes us what we are: the more pure and 
cultured the one, the more complete and perfect the other. 
Hence, to make this good Master the friend, companion, and 
counsellor of childhood, to shape inclinations and habits on this 
divine Model, is to set the spring of every desire and give the 
spur to every aim and action of the sisters. With clearer vision 
than others less intuitive, they realize that all the good they do 
can come alone from Christ; hence their solemn, imperative 
duty to infuse this divine life into all with whom they are in 
contact. 

The mystic asceticism attributed to them is “only this and 
nothing more.’”’ Here, then, is revealed the great meaning of the 
work done by every true woman in religious communities, prov- 
ing that they are in truth God’s benedictions to the human 
race. 

Indeed, there can be no more interesting study for the theo- 
rist and the reformer, the optimist and the pessimist, the con- 
servative and the liberalist than the origin, growth, and marvel- 
lous results of the sisters’ work. In noting the varied lines in 
which duty leads their way, this fact may well be emphasized 
as a clue to their marvellous success; that in singleness of aim 
and purity of intention all unite in the one endeavor of making 
the world better, wiser, and happier through their efforts. Thus 
do they help on the federation of the human race, that glorious 
ideal of to-day to be merged into a more glorious reality to- 
morrow. 
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A SABBATH OF THE HEART. 


By JOHN J. A BECKET. 


——T had been an experiment. It was resulting in an 

~ emotion. He had purposely come under condi- 

tions which were almost identical with those of 

twenty years ago. It was after sunset, and twi- 

light was mellowing the summer’s color on land 

and sea. The place had not changed. Henderson knew that 

the otherness of it was subjective. It was he who had changed, 

he and those closely enough connected with him to have what 

affected them also reflect itself in him. His senses yielded up 

the same impressions they had received in this quiet old spot 
on Staten Island in that summer twilight of the past. 

The sea-air wandered over the flat fields and stole along the 
broad country lane with the same salty freshness that it had 
borne with it then. Yet he reflected that now it bent the slen- 
der grasses that grew upon his parents’ graves, side by side up 
there on the slope of the hill. There was a mournfulness to 
him in this stolid activity of nature. It seemed soulless rather 
than without sympathy. 

There was the old house with its long, sloping roof and 
gables, and the branches of the large elm overshadowing it. It 
did not look an hour older. And there was a perfume exhal 
ing from the spot which also recalled that evening, though there 
was a heavy richness in it far in excess of the faint breath of 
the roses which had then lain above Ruth Harnden’s heart. 
Her heart! He smiled faintly to himself as he caught his 
memory putting this touch to the picture. He had learned to 
his cost, then, the quality of Ruth Harnden’s heart. 

But that romance of his boyish soul had encysted in his 
being. How unrighteously it had clung to him and played a 
part in his life so vastly more important than it deserved! 
What shame that the blighting of a boy’s eager dream should 
have left a tinge of gray in all the after years! He felt that 
but for the influence of that early wound he might have gath- 
ered the harvest of a man’s love. As it was, although nearly 
forty, he was unmarried, and had the sense of treading the 
downward slope of life. 

VOL, LVI1I.—35 
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And here in this isolated spot to him, an ardent boy of 
eighteen, had come the moment whose shadow had fallen 
athwart his after years! He could recall so vividly how the 
passion which charged his being had given new meaning to the 
earth, the air, the sea. They were larger and brighter in that 
palpitating rapture to which the enamored soul stirs the universe. 
Then he had looked forward in proud possession of fruitful 
years to be, through which led the ever-sweetening pathway of 
life, which he and Ruth were to tread in unuttered joyful- 
ness. 

And she had told him with such composure, there on the 
little porch, that she could not marry him, for she loved Brock- 
way. He remembered that, boy as he was, he had grown hot 
with wrath that the girl could serenely turn from the hardy 
freshness of his young love to accept this man of twenty-eight, 
with his smart clothes and still smarter looks. He had felt then 
what tinsel his rival was. 

But she had married Brockway, and he had heard nothing 
of her since. Soon after he had left the old place, which 
chafed him beyond endurance, and now he saw it again for 
the first time after this long interval. He had succeeded in the 
way which he cared for least. He had worked hard, and the 
years to come were well assured of every physical comfort, but 
so bare of life’s higher gifts. 

He had not even blood-ties. His parents had died when he 
was too far away to return. He had seen other girls, other 
women, fairer and infinitely worthier than Ruth Harnden. But 
his soul had never invested them with that atmosphere of love 
which his boy’s heart had breathed about her. Had his pure, 
vigorous nature been one which could have forgotten or out- 
grown that intense passage, this frivolous girl, with her peach-like 
beauty, would not have dominated his life as she had done. 
And the thought was an irksome one to John Henderson. No 
strong man can feel without regret that the substance of his 
years has been wasted on a dream. It had not been choice. 
It was the law of his intense, ardent being. 

And now, in this self-same spot whence the shadow had 
arisen, there was a heavier chill in it than he had felt for years. 
He resented the loneliness of his life. His rectitude rose in 
protest against the libation of life’s precious wine upon so cheap 
an altar. It was an immolation without dignity or value. He 
had come here to see what effect the spot would have upon 
him. There had been the half-hope that it might act as an 
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exorcism and dispel the film of gray which Ruth Harnden had 
breathed about his soul. 

But it had not. He only absorbed deeper melancholy from 
this personal contact with the scene. He wandered slowly on, 
passed the house, and looked at the stretch of land behind it. 
The sight which met his eyes was almost a shock. When he 
had turned away in indignation at Ruth’s rejection, the broad 
meadow had stretched before him in sober tameness till its 
green had met the violet gray of the sea. 

‘Now, the immense tract which met his sight was one broad 
flush of pink! In the quiet evening tones this radiant glow 
seemed an incongruous passage. He understood now why the 
air was so charged with perfume. Thousands of roses kissed 
the moist sea wind with fragrant lips. It was like a dream, 
this wilderness of exotic blooms. Only under the magic sky 
of the orient could such a royal carpet lie upon the bosom of 
the earth with any sense of fitness. Was it a trick of his 
imagination, abnormally quickened? No! He knew it was 
real, for the sensuous sweetness enfolded him like a luxur- 
ious mist, and the field of swaying roses had sharply defined 
limits. 

Yet as he turned his wondering gaze from their sumptuous 
splendor to the small back porch he felt he must surely be the 
victim of an hallucination, one cruel in its mockery. There she 
sat in her slender grace, her small head resting on one hand, 
while the other lay in her lap—sat there as if reflecting on the 
words which had torn their souls apart in the long ago. 

He, the most direct of men, to be the subject of such a vis- 
ion as this! It controlled him. He could not throw it off. 
The form was softened by the twilight, but it was clear enough 
and substantial in its semblance. With the feeling of a man in 
some opium dream he slowly approached the figure. It might 
be a portent, presaging he knew not what, but he would draw 
near, until this apparition of his boy’s love, this phantom born 
of memory and an air bewitched with roses, should melt 
away. 

His foot-fall on the grass made no sound; the figure of soft 
maidenly sweetness there on the old wooden bench was abso- 
lutely motionless in its attitude of pensive repose, but it did 
not fade as he approached; the brown hair became a more dis- 
tinct aureole to the delicate oval of the face; the faint color 
in the cheeks might be a pale reflection from the sea of roses. 
It was a softened Ruth, one with the robustness of her beauty 
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chastened to a spiritual refinement, as if the world of rarer air 
from which she had emerged had purged the slight leaven of 
material coarseness which had clung to the girl when she sat 
there in the flesh and said him nay. 

And as he found that the dainty vision did not melt away, 
constrained by his emotion, he murmured in almost a whisper: 
“Ruth!” There was no movement, no change in this wraith 
which had come to revive the quick intensity of his boyish soul 
in John Henderson. ; 

With throbbing temples and the weird sense of consorting 
with a phantom, projected by his own mind, he drew near, un- 
til at last he paused with labored breath and fixed eyes. Oh, 
what a fair ideal Ruth was this! Those sweet lips could not 
have uttered such harsh words. The sweet face with its clear 
tints and the slim, rounded figure in its vesture of white was a 
reincarnated Ruth, one fit to live in the warm afterglow 
steeped in the breath of flowers, the Ruth of his boy’s pure 
dream. 

And as he gazed at her, with his yearning eyes, the vision, 
as if moved by some psychic force in his concentrated glance, 
slowly turned toward him. At the sight of a thick-set man, 
with pale face and glowing eyes, so near her she sprang to her 
feet with a movement of fawn-like terror, and a low cry of 
fright broke from her. Then she sank back upon the wooden 
bench, her dilated eyes still upon him, and her slight figure 
trembling. 

For the flash of a second’s thought Henderson wondered if 
the jugglery of his excited brain had created a phantom so 
vivid that it was destined to a logical sequence of phenomena. 
But the terror of the girl was too palpably human to leave him 
in a moment’s doubt. His big, manly heart felt a quick re- 
proach at creating in this lonely girl an agony of fear. He re- 
covered himself by a strong effort, and, taking off his hat, said 
in his sympathetic voice: 

“Pray pardon this intrusion. Do not be alarmed. I can ex- 
plain everything if you will calm yourself, and permit me to 
talk with you a little.” 

She was almost too weak to speak; her large, sorrowful 
eyes hurriedly took in every detail of the man before her. His 
dress, manner, appearance, were reassuring. He remained motion- 
less, with an air of kind consideration which she felt. Finally 
she spoke rather hurriedly: 

“You startled me. I was so busy with my thoughts that I 
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did not hear you, and when I saw some one so near I was 
frightened.”’ 

Her voice trembled, though it was soft and clear, different 
from Ruth’s voice as she differed from Ruth, despite such like- 
ness of her. 

“You will forgive me for my rudeness when I tell you that 
I was so startled by this whole strange scene that I had really 
lost control of myself,” Henderson replied, speaking quietly and 
with a faint smile lighting up the gravity of his face. “This 
spot was a most familiar one to me in my boyhood. I have 
not seen it until now for twenty years. Nothing has changed, 
except that wonderful field of roses, which seems like a fairy 
touch. I half expect it will fade away at any moment.” 

He smiled again, faintly. The color had come back to her 
cheek, and though she was still breathing quickly, the frightened 
look had died out of her eyes, and one of interest had taken 
its place. She said to him with more command of voice: 

“Yes, that must be a change from the bare meadow. I 
have only been here a short time myself. It seems that some 
large manufacturers of perfume bought several acres of this land 
and they have set it all out in roses. It is exceedingly practi- 
cal, you see, although it does look like a piece of fairy luxu- 
riance. We get the full benefit of it here. It is very pleasant. 
The wind from the sea blows over it, and I am sure the per- 
fume is far nicer than any they will ever make from the leaves. 
But is there anything you wished to know about the old place? 
Or did you simply want to see it again?” 

She was now restored to the quiet composure evidently na- 
tural to her. Henderson at once replied: 

“I came merely to see the old place. I was born here, and 
lived here till I was eighteen. Then I left it and have not seen 
it since until this evening. I know you must be Ruth Harn- 
den’s daughter. The fact that I find you here, and that you 
are so marvellously like her, is proof enough of-that. But it is 
something I had not counted on,” he said with his gentle gravity, 
“and it startled me. I was an old acquaintance of your mo- 
ther’s,” he added. 

The girl had assumed an air of the closest attention. When 
he finished speaking she exclaimed impulsively : “Is it possible 
that you are John Henderson ?” 

“Yes,” returned Henderson. ‘“ You have heard your mother 
speak of me?” 

“Oh, how strange this is!” she cried, with a slight break in 
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her voice. She paused, her eyes fixed upon the grave face of 
the man before her. Henderson felt as if a sudden moisture 
had sprung to her eyes. 

“Sit there,” she said after a moment, motioning to the 
wooden bench which ran along the other side of the narrow 
porch ; “I must tell you something, and you will see how won- 
derful this meeting seems.” 

Then, as Henderson quietly took his seat on the bench, still 
holding his hat in his hand, she sat up and, with her white 
hands crossed in her lap, went on: 

“JT do not know if you are aware that my mother is dead. 
It is not three months since she died. That was out in Mon- 
tana. My grandfather was not pleased with her marriage, but 
before he died, last December, he wrote to her and forgave her. 
He left this old place to her. But my poor mother was too 
ill then to come on, and she never rallied. 

“Shortly before she died,” the girl went on with a cadence 
of sadness in her voice, “my mother seemed to go back to 
thoughts of this place. She told me that when she was a girl 
she had a friend whose value she had not known. That friend 
was you,” she added, after a slight pause. ‘Where he is now 
I do not know,’ my mother said. ‘He may be dead, he may 
be married. But if you ever meet him, if he has not changed 
from the true-hearted boy I knew, tell him that I learned to 
know him too late, and ask him to forgive me for any pain I 
ever caused him. And if you need a friend, you can trust 
him.’ 

“ Does it not seem strange that I should meet you so soon, 
and on the only visit you have ever made to your former 
home? I have been here only a week myself. I was taken ill 
after my mother’s death, and did not leave there until the 
school where I taught closed for the summer vacation. I came 
here then, and this old home and place have seemed such a 
haven of rest. So I give you this message from my mother, 
Mr. Henderson. She seemed to think that she had pained you. 
If she did, you will forgive her, will you not? Poor mother! 
You would if you knew how hard and troubled her life had 
been. And to think that this rest and peace should have come 
to her too late.” 

She turned her face toward the stretching wilderness of 
roses. Henderson was deeply touched. It was so much stranger 
than she dreamed. He had come back to this spot where the 
most momentous epoch of his life had been his rejection by 
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the girl Ruth, the idol of his boyish dreams, and in his some- 
what weary manhood found here in her daughter the full real- 
ization of all that he had falsely pictured in the mother. 

“There is nothing to forgive,” he said softly. ‘But if 
there is, I forgive it from my heart. There was no fault any- 
where. There was nothing worse than a mistake, and there 
may not have been even that. And now I must go, for I am 
afraid this has been a strain on you. But you will let me come 
to-morrow and see you, will you not? I feel as if I knew you 
well.” 

“Yes,” said the girl simply. “I shall be glad to see my 
mother’s friend at any time. You are the onl—” But she 
checked herself as if her emotion threatened to overcome her, 
and rising, extended her hand. He felt her fingers close on 
his with a nervous pressure, quick, and full of speech. 

And as Henderson walked slowly up the old lane in the dusk 
with the perfume of the roses about him it seemed to him as 
if the stone had been rolled from the sepulchre, and that his 
soul was awakening to a Sabbath of the heart. 
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FATHER LIVINGSTON ON LONGFELLOW. 
By J. FAIRFAX MCLAUGHLIN, LL.D. 


8 E may look in vain outside of the household of 

Sir Thomas More, as described by Erasmus, for 

a more beautiful scene of domestic happiness 

than that presented in the home of the poet 

Longfellow. Spreading from there the influence 

of this sweet singer entered other homes, and made him the 

fireside favorite of the English-speaking race. Of all his poems 
his own life was the noblest and best. 

He is the poet of the people, said Cardinal Wiseman, re- 
ferring to his popularity in England, where he holds a similar 
place, added his eminence, to that which Goethe holds among 
the peasants of Germany. Hawthorne expressed substantially 
the same opinion, and said that the English universities regarded 
him as the first poet of the age. Holmes calls Longfellow “ our 
chief singer,” and after extolling his genius, dwells upon what 
he styles his “sense of the music of words, and skill in bring- 
ing it out of our English tongue, which hardly more than one 
of his contemporaries who write in that language can be said to 
equal.” Tennyson was probably the one peer whom the Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table had in his thoughts when he ex- 
pressed this opinion. Indeed Tennyson himself, in the opening 
lines of Jn Memoriam, pays lofty tribute, not only to the rare 
power but to the religious soul of Longfellow: 


“T held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” * 


Although the admirers of the late James Russell Lowell were 
anxious to have some memorial of that poet placed in West- 
minster Abbey, the honor was withheld, and indeed has never 
been extended to any foreigner with the solitary exception of 


* The Laureate borrows this sentiment from ‘‘ The Ladder of St. Augustine,” a poem of 
Longfellow. 

NoTE.—Since the above was written a memorial to Mr. Lowell has been unveiled in the 
Chapter House of Westminster Abbey. It consists of two stained-glass windows, containing, 
among appropriate devices, a medallion portrait of the American scholar. Thus Lowell, 
who succeeded Longfellow at Harvard as professor, now joins him t# memoriam at West- 
minster Abbey. 
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Longfellow, whose bust was enshrined in the English Valhalla 
with touching and beautiful ceremonies. 

But our present object is not so much to review the army 
of Longfellow’s admirers, a host that embraces the whole of 
America and Europe, and many far countries and islands of the 
sea beyond, but rather to advert to sharp criticism of the poet 
recently made in eminent Catholic Circles. At the very suc- 
cessful second session of the Summer-School at Plattsburgh 
Father William Livingston, of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, read 
two papers upon Longfellow, a meagre synopsis of which ap- 
peared in the New York Hera/d and the September number of 
the Catholic Reading Circle Review. 

The first (July 26) was on the life and lyric poetry of Long- 
fellow; and the second (August 3) upon his narrative poems, 
and dramatic and prose works. “In religion,” said Father Liv- 
ingston, according to the Reading Circle Review, “ Longfellow 
was a Unitarian. He did not believe in the divinity of Christ; 
consequently to us his religious aspirations were not as sublime 
as people usually suppose. He was a sweet singer. He saw 
the beauty of the Catholic Church from the outside, but his 
words of admiration were the work of an artist, and merely for 
artistic effect.” In his second essay Father Livingston found much 
to admire in “ Hiawatha” and “ Evangeline” as sweet pictures. 
“But after all,” we again quote from the Reading Circle Review, 
“they are pictures painted by an artist’s hand, not by a lover's. 
Father Livingston then presented evidences from among the 
‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ and other poems, as well as from 
‘Kavanagh,’ that Longfellow could express popular anti-Catho- 
lic calumnies against the church with as much sympathy as he 
could express otherwhere appreciation of her beauty.” 

The reverend gentleman does not seem to regard Longfellow 
asa great poet of the first rank, but as a word-painter who used 
Catholic topics as mere accessories of art, praising by formula 
of words, without believing that his praises were true. He ad- 
monished his hearers that they might spend their time more 
profitably in reading genuine Catholic poets, where the beauties 
of religious thought, which they would seek for in vain in Long- 
fellow, might readily be found. But his most serious accusation 
was that our poet did not believe in the divinity of Christ. 
This is the first time that such a charge, so much at variance 
with received opinion, was ever made against Longfellow. It is 
in conflict with the poet’s own reiterated utterances throughout 
his writings, especially in the “ Divine Tragedy of Christus,” and 
we take it for granted that Father Livingston’s lectures contain 
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whatever of evidence he possesses to verify his alleged dis- 
covery, which, with all respect, we must regard as a veritable 
mare’s nest. 

We have read criticisms before now from the Agnostic quar- 
ter deploring the fact that Longfellow was a traditionalist of 
the Thomas Aquinas school, complaints that he was too Catho- 
lic in tone, too much immersed in the literature of the Middle 
Ages, its monkish miracle plays and minnesingers’ chants—an 
extract from one of the most notable of these complaints we 
shall presently quote—but this is the first time we have ever 
heard of a critic who opens fire on the other side, and rejects 
as a Catholic those splendid tributes to the church to be found 
so frequently in Longfellow. 

Father Livingston regards them all as a mere baseless fabric 
of figures and tropes, or, as the Reading Circle Review puts the 
matter, “‘ Longfellow could express popular anti-Catholic calum- 
nies against the church with as much sympathy as he could 
express otherwhere appreciation of her beauty.” 

But is not our chivalric church champion putting his lance in 
rest against an imaginary foe when he culls isolated phrases from 
the tale of “ Kavanagh,” and narrow verbal deviations from a rigid 
orthodoxy in some of the poems, as evidences against the poet’s 
candor, sincerity, and truth? Dr. Brownson could afford to smile 
at the sentimental absurdities, viewed in a theological light, that 
induced the hero of Longfellow’s tale to change his religion. A 
wife and an establishment figured largely in Kavanagh’s weak 
apostasy; but even in that very story the great Catholic reviewer 
discovered much to commend as a churchman, and much to 
encourage the hope that its author would never be found 
among the enemies of Catholicity. If Kavanagh preferred 
Arius, the heretic, to St. Athanasius, and left the Catholic 
Church to become a Unitarian parson and marry a rich wife 
because Servetus was burned through the wicked machina- 
tions of Calvin, let him go and welcome. Conversions to the 
Catholic Church from the Protestant denominations will never 
be retarded, nor will apostasy among Catholics ever be hastened, 
by anything in the way of argument contained in the pages of 
“Kavanagh.” Father Livingston will find Dr. Brownson in conflict 
with him in his opinion of that book. 

“Tales of a Wayside Inn” also furnished room for cavil. But 
wherefore fret over ‘‘ Torquemada” when in the self-same volume 
“King Robert of Sicily” and “The Legend Beautiful,” those 
truly Catholic gems, illuminate its pages? The mission of a 
great poet is not to be circumscribed and condemned because 
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he occasionally nods. So does Homer. We cannot exact from 
a singer of songs an exhaustive definition of Christian doctrine 
or an exegetical treatise on original sin, such as Father Living- 
ston would have a right to expect from a student of St. Jo- 
seph’s Seminary in his second or third year of dogmatic theology. 
Longfellow might not have carried off a doctor’s hat in the 
Congregation of the Propaganda, but might well know, and pro- 
bably did know, more about the art of poetry than the sound- 
est theologian of them all. Avs Poetica and the Athanasian 
Creed are two subjects, not one; the author of the “Summa” 
and the author of “ Evangeline” are masters who move in dif- 
ferent spheres, and hold distinct places, where the one expounds 
an exact and divine science, and the other pours forth an un- 
premeditated but divine lay. Sed nunc non erat his locus, ex- 
claimed Horace against some critic of the Augustan age, and 
the Horatian maxim holds equally good to-day. 

We do not concede the point that Longfellow, even under 
the hard conditions to which he is subjected, has sinned against 
the doctrines of Christianity, or assailed the church with calum- 
nies. His writings, both prose and poetical, are full of proofs 
to the contrary. We must read and weigh the evidence from 
his writings and utterances in order to decide between him and 
his critic. When Father Livingston asserts that Longfellow 
did not believe in the divinity of Christ the burden of proof 
is his, since the poet has proclaimed repeatedly his reverent be- 
lief in that sacred and august truth. 

But the vindication of Longfellow is away beyond all special 
pleading, which is utterly beside the question. There are and 
have been for ages two schools of poetry in the world, the one 
pagan and the other Christian. That our poet, who drank 
deeply at the fountains of Catholic art in France, Spain, Italy, 
and Germany, was in this broad division a Christian poet, a 
mere glance at his life and works abundantly proves. 

A Puritan by birth but a Cavalier by nature, he became a 
traditionalist of the scholastic school by education and choice, 
and ever shunned the protean brood of false doctrinaires and 
atheistic philosophers. Logically, therefore, his poetry is per- 
vaded by the true Catholic sentiment of the Apostolic and 
Middle Ages. Of Dante, the greatest of all Christian poets, he 
naturally became the enthusiastic disciple and translator, and 
the closest scrutiny of Longfellow’s poems will fail to discover 
the least tinge of infidelity or the slightest flavor of paganism 
to poison the well-springs of his muse. It is Chateaubriand 
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who draws the true distinction between the handling of reli- 
gious themes by a great poet, and the treatment of the same 
themes by a religious writer who is not a great poet. The 
former subordinates religious and supernatural agencies into in- 
cidents and accessories, and brings into greater prominence the 
natural and human aspects of his subject; while the latter with 
pious hand makes the marvellous the chief part of his work, 
mingles divine themes and the things which are God’s in over- 
shadowing profusion with natural subjects and human senti- 
ments and affections, until his composition becomes trite with 
truisms and trivial with commonplaces. 

Plutarch says, “There can be no good poetry where there is 
no fiction,” an opinion which Chateaubriand adopts, and even 
goes farther than Plutarch, for he tells us that epic poetry 


“Ts built on fable and by fiction lives.” 


Human sympathy must be awakened if the poet expects to 
hold his readers. “In every epic poem,” says Chateaubriand, 
“men and their passions are calculated to occupy the first and 
most important place. Every poem, therefore, in which any re- 
ligion is employed as the subject and not as the accessory, in 
which the marvellous is the ground and not the accident of the 
picture, is essentially faulty. . . . We must not ascribe to 
Christianity the languor that pervades certain poems, in which 
the principal characters are supernatural beings; this languor 
arises from the fault of the composition. We shall find in con- 
firmation of this truth that the more the poet observes a due 
medium in the epic between divine and human things, the more 
entertaining he is, if we may use an expression of Boileau. To 
amuse for the purpose of instructing is the first quality re- 
quired in poetry.” * 

Old Thomas Warton, in his wonderful History of English 
Poetry, has traced its rise, growth, decay, and revival with pro- 
digious labor and accurate hand. Bishop Percy’s Redgues and 
Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, together with the profound 
commentaries since the middle of the eighteenth century upon 
the text of Shakspere, have all contributed immense information 
relating to the poetry of Europe, and have enabled us to know 
what is pagan in it, and to point out what is Christian in its 
origin and sources. 

After the downfall of the Roman Empire a new system of 
arts and letters took root in Europe. It grew slowly, for it 
had to contend against Goth and Vandal, but it grew surely 


* Genius of Christianity, White's translation, p. 212. 
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and well, for its foundations were divine. St. Paul preached a 
new system on Mars Hill. Calvary, and not the groves and 
lanes of the Greek Academy, or the domus aurea of the Cesars, 
was its life-giving source. It was leading the generations of 
man from the pyramids to the cathedrals, for it was a system 
of civilization and literature whose symbol was the Cross, whose 
life and light were Christianity. 

Between the shattered edifice of paganism and the new 
system stands Dante, the great poet of the Middle Ages, mas- 
ter of Christian poesy, unrivalled and unapproachable, as secure 
in his supremacy as Homer is securely master of pagan song, or as 
Shakspere, last of the mighty triumvirate, is lord and master of 
the poetry of feudalism. Dante was the model of Longfellow, his 
guide in the days of study and growth, his solace and refuge 
in the days of sorrow and advancing age; and Dante is as little 
akin to the paganism of Homer as he is to the pagan renais- 
sance which reached its highest fruition in Shakspere. ‘It was 
paganism,” frankly declares Taine, a half-pagan himself, “‘ which 
reigned in Elizabeth’s court, not only in letters but in doctrine. 
From some all Christianity was effaced, like Marlowe and 
Greene. With others, like Shakspere, the idea of God scarcely 
makes its appearance.” * 

The family feeling common to all Christians is never stirred 
within us or afforded a particle of comfort by Shakspere. It is 
a phantom God, or at best a platonic God, which he always 
draws. His vesuvian genius sees heaven as an abyss of doubt, 
from which he averts his frightened gaze. The future state is 
but “the undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns.” Not so Dante. He was a Christian in every fibre. 
His tersa rima is a symbol of the Trinity. But not only the 
triple rhyme symbolizes Christian theology, the whole “ Divine 
Comedy” enforces it. There are three parts, Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise; there are thirty-three cantos to each part, con- 
formable to the thirty-three years upon earth of our Divine 
Lord, for although the “ Inferno” has thirty-four, the first one is 
merely a prologue and not properly a canto. Everywhere 
Christian types and symbols are found, and no other poet has 
ever lived whose ideas of God are so purely Christian as Dante’s 
both in form and spirit. Such was the mighty genius after 
whom Longfellow modelled himself. He loved him. intensely, 
turned to him at all times with evident joy, translated him 
into English with literal fidelity, and enriched the text of Dante 
with a body of notes bristling with patristic learning, with Chris- 


* Taine’s English Literature (i. 207). 
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tian hagiography—here St. Augustine and St. John Chrysostom, 
there St. Francis Assisi and the Angel of the Schools, every. 
where doctors, confessors and martyrs, and the whole consti- 
tuting a vast store-house of medizval Catholic literature and 
primitive Christian lore. 

Nor were these the only channels of learning vexed by this 
profound American poet. The gleemen, the minnesingers, the 
sonneteers, the minstrels, the troubadours of the Crusades, the 
authors of the miracle plays, Archbishop Turpin’s wonderful 
chronicle of Charlemagne, the learned Welsh monk Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s rendering into classic Latin of the life of King 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table—these were among 
the prolific sources, not Protestant, not pagan, but all Catholic, 
of Longfellow’s muse. What other poet of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has made such use of the Catholic poetry of the Middle 
and Apostolic Ages? None whatever. Read his “ Divine Tragedy 
of Christus,” the ‘‘Golden Legend,” the poem on Walther von 
der Vogelweide the minnesinger, the noble ballad “ King Robert 
of Sicily,” paraphrased from the nameless old Catholic minstrel 
of the days of Edward the Second, his prologues and epilogues 
to Dante, the “ Elevation of the Host,” the posthumous drama on 
Michael Angelo, the incomparable ‘“ Evangeline,” the masterful 
monotheistic edda of “Hiawatha”; and then tell us how any 
Catholic can find it in his heart or head to say a single word 
against the Catholic spirit of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow! 
It seems impossible. 

Deliberately, and with no fear of his being dislodged by 
any other poet, we make the unequivocal claim for Longfellow, 
that as Dante was the mightiest poet of Christianity, so his great 
American disciple is the foremost poet of the Christian renais- 
sance in this nineteenth century. In the course of a clever but 
superficial sketch of Longfellow, in the Eucyclopedia Britannica, 
the writer raises this question sharply by the following remarks: 

“For an American while still in a plastic state to spend much 
time in Europe is a doubtful and not unfrequently a disastrous 
experiment, unfitting him for a useful, contented life in his own 
country. The effect of Longfellow’s visit was two-fold. On the 
one hand it widened his sympathies, gave him confidence in 
himself, and supplied him with many poetical themes; on the 
other it traditionalized his mind, colored for him the pure light 
of nature, and rendered him in some measure unfit to feel or 
express the spirit of American nature and life. His sojourn in 
Europe fell exactly in the time when in England the reaction 
against the sentimental atheism of Shelley, the pagan sensitivity 
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of Keats, and the sublime, satanic outcastness of Byron was at 
its height; when in the Catholic countries the negative exaggera- 
tions of the French Revolution were inducing a counter-current 
of positive faith, which threw men into the arms of a half-senti- 
mental, half-zsthetic medievalism; and when in Germany the 
aristocratic paganism of Goethe was being swept aside by that 
tide of dutiful, romantic patriotism which flooded the country 
as soon as it began to feel that it existed after being run over 
by Napoleon’s war-chariot. . . . He [Longfellow] was essen- 
tially a poet of the past, not like Lowell, a grasper and moulder 
of the present, or like Whitman, a John the Baptist of the future.” 

Mr. Davidson, the writer of the scoffing sketch from which 
the preceding extract is taken, fairly states the truth when he 
says Longfellow’s mind was ‘“traditionalized.” But what mean- 
ing does he intend to convey by the slighting words, “‘he was 
essentially a poet of the past,’’ and the strange comparison of 
Longfellow with Lowell and Whitman? Who commissioned 
Whitman? Lowell a grasper and moulder of the present? What 
did he mould? Are we to understand that, compared with this 
grasper and moulder and that prophet, Longfellow is “ essen- 
tially” outranked? Let us ponder this for a moment. 

There can be no new John the Baptist, as there can be no 
other Messias. The flavor of classical paganism, if not of down- 
right infidelity, pervades this figure of speech, and it is redolent 
of the spirit of an age of unbelief. Your inventors and specu- 
lators in psychological problems are not poets. Poets are nar- 
rators and delineators; that is to say, writers on the past, de- 
scribing what has happened and not what is to happen. Hence, 
Whitman, whatever his merits, leaves the field of poetry when 
he assumes the place of some one to come. Though an angel 
from heaven tell us things we believe him not. In these latter 
days false prophets abound. Mr. Lowell was a highly accom- 
plished, and in some respects a great writer, but just so far as 
he turned to grasping and moulding the present, in that far he 
departed from Parnassus. A philosopher has’to do with subtle 
speculations and logical and scientific processes; a statesman 
grasps and moulds the present. Webster, Clay, Calhoun are 
better graspers and moulders of contemporaneous history than 
a poet, just as in war times Napoleon, Washington, Grant know 
better how to solve the problems of the present than your poet, 
be he never so wise a moulder. Longfellow, like Dante and 
Shakspere, was a narrator, a delineator of events past, whether 
real or ideal, and that, be there no doubt, is the province of 
the true poet. 
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But the Britannica regrets further that his mind was “tradi- 
tionalized”” in Europe. Does it repudiate the teachings of St, 
Paul to the Corinthians and Thessalonians, whom the apostle 
exhorted to hold fast to the traditions? Does it prefer the 
Carmagnole and the Ca Ira of the French Revolution to the 
Psalter of David? the shallow philosophy of Rousseau to the 
City of God of St. Augustine? the scoffs and sneers of Vol- 
taire to the sublime faith of Dante? Where literature is want- 
ing, says a weighty writer, tradition, whatever its imperfections, 
“is the great bond between the present and the past, and one of 
the great distinguishing marks between man and the brutes, 
which latter have no tradition, and therefore no history.”* The 
traditions of nations are, if understood aright, a more faithful 
reflex of their true character than the written page of history. 
He who solves them and narrates or sings them faithfully places 
the world in his debt for an invaluable service. Old Fletcher 
of Saltoun spoke well when he said: “If a man were permitted 
to make all the ballads, he need not care who should make the 
laws of a nation.” The aphorism will never be forgotten, be- 
cause it is true, because a ballad is the musical voice of tradi- 
tions which outlast the law. History, like the civil law, is a re- 
cord ; traditions, like the common law, are the weightier witnesses 
for not being a record. Priests are their oracles, poets their 
interpreters. 

But let us cite Mr. Longfellow’s own incomparable lines from 
the “Christus,” in which the value of traditions is set forth, 
and which repel the scoffs of the Britannica on the one hand, 
and disprove Father Livingston’s criticism on the other, where 
he says that our poet only “saw the beauty of the Catholic 
Church from the outside”: 


“Great is the Written Law; but greater still 
The Unwritten, tne Traditions of the Elders, 
The lovely words of Levites, spoken first 
To Moses on the Mount, and handed down 
From mouth to mouth, in one unbroken sound 
And sequence of divine authority, 

The voice of God resounding through the ages! 

The Written Law is water; the Unwritten 

Is precious wine; the Written Law is salt, 

The Unwritten costly spice; the Written Law 

Is but the body; the Unwritten, the soul 

That quickens it and makes it breathe and live!” 
* The Catholic Dictionary. 
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The divine commission to the Twelve stamps them for all 
days witnesses of truth. The wings of imagination, Dantean, 
Shaksperean, creative imagination, make of poets God’s chosen 
interpreters of the works of nature and of man, born witnesses 
o! secrets which the Greeks called Eleusinian mysteries, and 

hristians call traditions. Raphael, when he traced his immor- 

| allegory upon the walls of the Vatican, wisely represented 
etry with wings which he denied to Philosophy. 

Traditionalized forsooth! The Introitus of that same “ Divine 
Tragedy of Christus” incontestably proves the deep religious 
soul of Longfellow, and ought to satisfy Father Livingston that 
the poet did mean what he said, and that it was no hollow formula 
of words that came welling up from his fervent heart. It is Chris- 
tian faith taught in all his poems. Pagan classics it is not; 
Voltairean unbelief it is not; to Darwin it is not akin, nor Lub- 
bock, nor Tylor, nor any of the congeners in the Serbonian bogs 
of science and delusive human progress from protoplasm to per- 
fectability ; neither of Valhalla nor of Olympus is it an offspring. 
But it is as a voice crying in the wilderness, “ Make straight 
the ways of the Lord!” If not of the body, who can truly say 
further that Longfellow belonged not to the soul of the church? 

Read this sweet poet as he rises to the height of his great 
theme: 

“ Alas! how full of fear 
Is the fate of Prophet and Seer! 
For evermore, for evermore, 
It shall be as it hath been heretofore ; 
The age in which they live 
Will not forgive 
The splendor of the everlasting light 
That makes their foreheads bright, 
Nor the sublime 
Forerunning of their time!” 


That is Longfellow’s answer to the charge of being tradition- 
alized, preferred against him by the Agnostics on one side, and 
to the imputation of not being in earnest but a mere word- 
painter, which is heard now for the first time on the other or 
Catholic side. If ever poet’s soul was inebriated with divine love, 
while his scholar’s brows were being crowned with the bays of 
the Academe in two hemispheres, forerunning his time by voic- 
ing aright the Traditions of the Elders, Longfellow was that 
man by pre-eminence. Salve et vale. 

VOL, LVIII.—36 
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THE NEW CCENACULUM FOR NEW YORK. 
By JOHN J. O’SHEA, 


“eS Christ himself is the builder of his church on 

# earth, his apostolate, it is manifest, devolves upon 

his priests. They are the successors of those to 

whom he gave the command, “Go forth and teach 

all nations.” The necessity of having a priest- 

hood fit to carry on his work continuously is so obvious that 

it were a waste of argument to endeavor to maintain it. It 

would be as difficult to imagine a beautiful building resting on 

earth without support from below as to imagine a church with- 

out a priesthood. God’s priests have a two-fold duty. They 

are the agency by which his grace is ministered to men, and 

they are the teachers who show the way in which the children 

of men are to walk to earn_that grace. These are but the pri- 

mary conditions of the Catholic priesthood; the training for 

their sacred calling involves many correlative considerations con- 

nected with almost every problem of human life both in its 
spiritual and in its moral and physical conditions. 

Hence the provision of an adequate priesthood has always 
been the subject of the most anxious solicitude to those on 
whom the responsibility devolves. It is the most important 
duty of the Catholic episcopacy. It touches the very existence 
of the church. The devotion of its priesthood is, next to the 
living spirit of God within her, the life of our holy church. It 
was from the blood of the martyred priests and confessors that 
it arose; if it have not the same martyr-spirit present in it still, 
if that spirit had not always been existent in it, it would not be 
here with us to-day. Every bishop, from the occupant of the 
chair of Peter downward, is ready to lay down his life, to make 
every earthly sacrifice demanded of him, for the salvation of 
his flock and as a testimony to the truth of God. He has 
pledged his faith in the most solemn manner to do so, on ac- 
cepting the awful dignity of his episcopate; and we know how 
steadfastly the Catholic bishops have always, in the hour of 
trial, redeemed their pledge.. We need not go back to the Tu- 
dor age or the age of the catacombs for examples; within the 
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memory of many living two archbishops of Paris have redeemed 
heir pledges with their lives. 
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There is that in the constitution of the church here be- 
low which necessitates the maintenance of an exact proportion, 
so far as human endeavor can secure it, between all its parts. 
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There must be pastors wherever there is a flock. The human 
family is a microcosm of the church in this respect. There 
can be no family where there is no head and no direction; no 
family where there are head and direction alone. Though this 
simile be weak, it may serve to show the logical impossibility 
of the existence of a church without an adequate priesthood. 
If the emphatic mandate of the great Pastor, “‘Feed my lambs, 
feed my sheep,” is not to remain a dead letter, the hands to 
administer the heavenly food of which he spoke must always 
be here. 

Let it not be supposed that because the times have altered 
so far as the forms of persecution and struggle go, the urgency 
of having a true priesthood has in any whit lessened. The con- 
flict continues unabated ; it is only the character of the warfare 
that has undergone a change. Though persecution for conscience’ 
sake have no statutory sanction, it exists under myriad forms, 
and has to be faced and overcome by priest and flock. The 
conflict is now waged in the moral and intellectual field, and 
the gladiators must be well trained ere they enter upon it. 
Under the old conditions perhaps they fought with greater ad- 
vantage, as they enlisted the sympathies of the liberal-minded 
and the gentle, of whatever persuasion, by their sufferings. 
They have now to prove the worth and the truth of their cause 
by the force not alone of virtuous example but by solid, irre- 
futable argument and appeal to human reason and conscience. 
The fierce light of a universal free press is turned full upon their 
daily lives and words; the subtlest intellects are examining the 
church’s doctrine under the cold microscope of science. And 
as the years advance all these modern difficulties will grow and 
multiply with them. No Catholic who knows the history of the 
past and the tendency of modern thought will venture to say 
that the conflict is likely to grow less strenuous, although the 
church gain in adherents. On the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that this very fact will Iend an additional 
bitterness to the struggle, as the losing side generally becomes 
the more desperate from the sense of approaching defeat. 

We have to consider how the metropolitan diocese is situate 
in this regard. The enormous growth of the Archdiocese of 
New York since the early years of the century has made the 
question of supplying its spiritual needs one of ever-increasing 
perplexity. 

For sixty years the Catholic Seminary has been an inter- 
mittent nomad. Its first location was at Nyack, on the Hud- 
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son, where, in 1833, its foundation was laid by Bishop Dubois. 
The building was accidentally burned before it was quite fin- 
ished, and an attempt was made to found another, not on the 
same site, with which for some reason the bishop was then not 
satisfied, on ground in Brooklyn offered by a generous New 
York Catholic, Mr. Cornelius Heeney. But whilst the negotia- 
tions over the settlement were pending, Bishop Hughes, the co. 
adjutor of Bishop Dubois, had fixed upon a site for the new 
seminary. It was at Lafargeville, in Jefferson County. 

The new buildings were completed in 1835, their cost being 
about thirty thousand dollars, and the establishment bore the 
name of “St. Vincent of Paul’s Seminary.” It was not a very 
pretentious affair, and the small beginnings from which the pre- 
sent magnificent fabric of New York Catholicism grew may be 
estimated from the fact that when the new seminary began 
operations its teaching staff numbered only three professors and 
three tutors, and the scholars six young men and two boys. 

It was the idea of the founders of St. Vincent’s that remote- 
ness from the attractions of a great city was the first requisite 
for a theological seminary, and as Lafargeville is three hundred 
miles from New York this desideratum was fully realized there. 
This view as to the virtue of remoteness would not appear to 
have been widely shared in, however, as the institution never 
prospered, and in a short time Bishop Hughes sold the place 
to his brother, and, reversing the policy of distance, began 
building a new seminary at Fordham, in Westchester County, 
then ten miles from New York City. The site chosen was a 
spot named Rose Hill. The place had a memorable historical 
record. Around it had raged for a considerable time the fury 
of the Revolutionary struggle, and a mound of earth on the 
grounds of Rose Hill itself covered the bones of some gallant 
fellows who had laid down their lives for American freedom. 

It is noteworthy that the new Seminary at Valentine Hill 
is also rich in such bracing patriotic stimulus. The hill was oc- 
cupied, it is believed, by the Massachusetts militia under Gen- 
eral Lincoln, in the movement of the American army from 
Harlem Heights towards the position near White Plains, in 
the campaign of 1776. It was on Valentine Hill that Wash- 
ington established his headquarters previous to the battle of 
White Plains, and from that hill to Chatterton Hill a line of en- 
trenchments extended, along the western side of the Bronx River. 
At that time the British had several ships of war and transports 
on the Hudson, and the operations of the American force were 
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directed so as to make any attempt at landing these ineffectual. 
All the ground, as far as the eye can see, around Valentine 
Hill is sacred and memorable. It is good to grow up in such 
a spot as this—good for men whose lives are to be one long- 
enduring sacrifice, from a temporal point of view, to grow up 
amid the scenes of heroic suffering and devotion on behalf of 
fatherland. 

In 1841 the former seminary was opened at Fordham, under 
the presidency’of Father John McCloskey (afterwards Cardinal 
Archbishop); the superior of the institution being the Rev. 
Felix Vilanis. The seminary, which numbered thirty students, 
was dedicated to St. Joseph; the lay college in connection with 
it, which had fifty pupils, was placed under the patronage of 
St. John the Baptist. In 1845 the State Legislature granted to 
the college the recognized university privileges. In the suc- 
ceeding term it passed under the management of the Jesuit 
order, the Rev. Auguste Thébaud being its first president. 
Meanwhile another seminary had been founded in the city, on 
the present site of St. Patrick’s Cathedral; and thither the theo- 
logical students were brought for their better ecclesiastical train- 
ing. The college at Fordham remained open until 1862, when, 
in consequence of the unsettled state of affairs arising from the 
outbreak of the Civil War, it was found advisable to close it. 

So rapid was the growth of the Catholic population of the 
New York diocese during these years that it was soon found its 
seminarian wants could by no means be met with the existing 
resources. Seeing this state of affairs, Archbishop Hughes early 
begun casting about for a means of meeting the difficulty. A 
great educational building founded by the Methodists at Troy, 
he ascertained, was in the market, and he conceived the bold 
project of acquiring this and turning it into a Catholic semi- 
nary. The building was situated upon a charmingly em- 
bosomed hill named Mount Ida. It commanded a magnificent 
prospect of diversified beauty for many miles around, embrac- 
ing the sylvan Mohawk Valley and bordered by the bold blue 
ridges of the gnome-haunted Catskills. The building alone had 
cost the Methodists nearly two hundred thousand dollars; the 
archbishop purchased the entire place for sixty thousand dol- 
lars. Yet, although the most advantageous of the several sites 
which had offered up to that date, the Troy seminary was far 
from being all that was desirable. It was, in the first place, 
outside the bounds of the archdiocese ; it was, again, at a great 
distance from the metropolitan city; and a very grave objec- 
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tion to it lies in the trying character of the climate of the dis- 
trict in severe weather. Lastly, notwithstanding its consider- 
aole size, it was totally inadequate for the number of students 
which the ever-increasing needs of the archdiocese necessitate 
to be kept in training for the sacred ministry. 
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These drawbacks were discussed by the clergy at the fourth 
diocesan synod, and a memorial on the subject was presented 
to Archbishop Corrigan. Upon this his Grace took speedy 
action, the importance of the subject brooking no unnecessary 
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delay. There is no bishop more sensible of the gravity of his 
duty in this regard than Archbishop Corrigan; and the zeal 
and constancy with which he has followed out the recommenda- 
tions of the synod afford convincing proof of this. He lost 
no time in acting on the suggestion made to him. A commit- 
tee of priests and laymen was quickly appointed, and, after 
examining a number of available sites, the plot of ground near 
Yonkers, on which stands Valentine Hill, was chosen as fulfill- 
ing all the requisite conditions. 

Valentine Hill is only a portion of the property. The 
whole lot was long known as the Valentine Farm, and contains 
as much as fifty-three thousand acres of land. It was originally 
held under the British crown by Frederick Philipse, and the 
estate was known as the Manor of Philipsburg, and dates as 
such from the year 1693. Philipse was attainted in 1779, and 
the property was confiscated to the State, by whom it was sold 
in 1786 to Thomas Valentine. From thence, until its purchase 
three years ago by the archbishop, it had remained in the 
hands of the Valentine family. The purchase money was only 
sixty-four thousand dollars. 

The choice of a site was in every way felicitous. On grounds 
of healthfulness, convenience, propinquity to the metropolis, and 
adequacy of extent the tract at Valentine Hill presents advan- 
tages which could not be excelled. It is only about an hour’s 
journey from New York. On days of special service at the 
Cathedral this advantage will be fully appreciated by the semi- 
narians and the clergy. Let us look at the Seminary as it 
appears now. 

Spreading out upon the brow of a majestic plateau which 
rises by a gradual elevation to a fine height above the valley 
of the Hudson and the shores of the Sound, the great pile of 
building stands out, a strikingly prominent object amidst an im- 
posing landscape. You come upon it rather suddenly, owing to 
a sharp curve in the ascending road from Yonkers, and its 
stately lines and far-stretching facade impress you in the inex- 
plicable way that large buildings unexpectedly come upon do. It 
looks like a great fortress, seated calmly on the brow of that piece 
of table-land, watching in the security of conscious strength the 
advance of some beleaguering enemy. And in truth so it is— 
a peaceful fortress, a training camp whence shall issue in time 
the hosts who shall do battle against ignorance and infidelity. 

A stroll along the edge of the broad terreplein on which 
the edifice stands is refreshing at once to lung and eye. The 
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elevation is such as to insure a grateful breeze at most seasons, 
a delightfully bracing one at the neutral periods of the year. A 
great sweep of landscape lies beneath one’s feet, beautifully wood- 
ed and full of color and melting gray mist, away to the right, 
where the valley of the Hudson and the heights of Harlem 
spread themselves in panoramic charm. On the left and east. 
ward, the heights of Mount Vernon and the windings of Long 
Island Sound make a picture of a different but not less fascin- 
ating kind. Such a combination of wood and river, sea and 
city, all comprised within a ‘radius easily discernible from one 
spot by the unaided human vision, is rarely found. The envi- 
rons of New York possess a peculiar attraction because of this 
kind of combination of scenic beauty and conveniences of 
modern life; and the founders of the new Seminary have been 
fortunate in securing a /oca/e in which this desirable juxtaposi- 
tion is most strikingly exemplified. 

Without an actual view of the Seminary as it stands, it is 
difficult to realize its great extent. It is no exaggeration to 
say that its proportions are those of a university, and its ex- 
ternal aspect in keeping with such an idea. When it is con- 
sidered that it is only a couple of years since the first stone 
of the great fabric was laid by the Archbishop of New York, 
the wonder is, how such a vast undertaking could be pushed so 
far forward in that comparatively brief span. The main build- 
ing presents a stretch of three hundred and sixty feet to the 
view of the beholder approaching it from the front, and a 
height of about one hundred feet from the ground to the roof- 
ridge. 

A wide gravelled walk and drive, with an ample grassy 
level behind it, leads up to the principal entrance, and from 
this open space the noble proportions of the structure can be 
fully taken in, as no intervening objects break the lines of 
perspective. The arts of the landscape gardener will be effec- 
tively employed about here, as well as in one of the enclosed 
squares which is being laid out as a place of secluded outdoor 
exercise and relaxation. Extreme simplicity and solidity are 
the characteristics of the architecture. In fact it may be said 
that the idea of ornament is altogether eschewed, as likely to 
mar the effect rather than add any grace. There is a faint 
attempt at Renaissance outline in the shape of a few of the 
windows on the upper stories at certain points; but this, it is 
evident, is only introduced for the purpose of preventing utter 
monotony in the long line of roof and coping. The roof rises 
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steeply over the block which is marked out, flanked by two 
pointed towers, as the main entrance, as well as over the wings 
which abut in front and form a sort of courtyard there. 
These towers are of the French Gothic style, and seem some- 
what out of harmony with the few half-ornamental windows 
referred to, as these are not pointed but arched. The style of 
architecture adopted throughout is a sort of early Renaissance 
which entirely shuts out the idea of columns and pilasters— 
features which certainly add dignity to long lines of buildings 
without detracting from their simplicity. That extreme simplic- 
ity is secured in this style, there can be no question; but the 
severity of the character produces the effect of bareness as well. 
The adoption of a different style in a building of such vast 
extent might, however, involve very considerable additional out- 
lay, and this in itself is no unimportant consideration, as the 
cost of the building and its fittings, when completed, will 
probably run up to nearly a million dollars. 

Right across the corridor, when the great entrance hall has 
been passed through, will be found the chapel of the Seminary. 
Here the architecture which may be disappointing outside will 
entirely justify its adoption by the uses to which it can be put 
within. There is no style, in the judgment of critics, better or 
so well adapted for interior embellishment as this early -Renais- 
sance, and this advantage will be fully utilized in the decora- 
tion of this portion of the structure—the only one, after all, 
which needs any decoration, if we go on the architectural for- 
mula that the building must always harmonize externally with 
the purpose which it is erected to subserve. 

Although the new Seminary may be regarded in its entirety 
as a memorial of the labor and generosity of Archbishop Corri- 
gan and his flock, the chapel in especial is the Archbishop's 
monument. It is he who has furnished the funds for this por- 
tion of the edifice, and over its erection and embellishment he 
has exercised a loving supervision. 

Only the outer shell of the chapel had arisen when we beheld 
the building, and all that could be noted was its ample size and 
the gracefulness of its lines and its rows of fine windows; but 
enough was visible to show that in this building the ancient 
maxim of the architects would be respected. Externally it bears 
every distinctive mark pertaining to a temple of God; in time 
the hand of the artist and the sculptor will make these now 
rugged and bare walls and pillars and ceiling glow and shape 
themselves into lines of beauty and forms of life such as made 
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he psalmist exclaim, ‘Lord, I have loved the beauty of thy 
house and the place where thy glory dwelleth!” It is not his 
own home, but the home wherein his Master resides, that the 
priest of God desires to see enriched by the hand of art. 

In the disposition of the interior the Seminary will show 

.t those who planned its details made ample provision for air 

and space and light. The loftiness and width of the corridors 
nd the ample size of the rooms strike the visitor immediately 
s remarkable. The corridors run the entire length of the main 
parallelogram and then branch off without break into the wings. 
A walk through them all is in itself no trifling pedestrian feat, 
so that in inclement weather there need be no apprehension on 
the score of means of exercise. The entire extent of the ground- 
floor is to be occupied by the lecture-halls, reception parlors, 
public rooms, refectory, and kitchen. It will besides give space 
for recreation rooms, a gymnasium, and other suitable apart- 
ments. A cloistered court-yard, which will be tastefully laid out 
with fountain and parterres, will afford a sheltered recreation 
ground in the warmer days. 

On one of the upper floors of the building will be found 
the accommodation necessary for the library of the Seminary ; 
and the quarters of the professors will be near this, The labo- 
ratory will be near the lecture-halls on the ground-floor. 

Every precaution which human ingenuity can devise has 
been taken to insure the safety of the new building. Nearly 
all the materials used in its construction are absolutely fire- 
proof, while the boiler-house for the heating of the structure 
will be detached. Wood has been used in the building as 
sparingly as possible—chiefly in the flooring. Even the parti- 
tion walls in the dormitories, and indeed throughout the whole 
seminary, are of brick. Besides these precautions, care has been 
taken to have a copious water-supply always available, in suit- 
able tanks and reservoirs. The modern large building, with its 
iron girder-work and its substitution of brick-work where wood 
was formerly used, gives little chance for the spreading of fire 
wherever it breaks out; in this case the danger has been re- 
duced, through the adoption of every known safeguard, down 
to its lowest decimal. 

It will be noted by the visitor that the outer walls of the 
Seminary are of granite. By a singular piece of good fortune a 
quarry of this valuable stone, of an extremely fine quality, was 
found on the land when it was acquired, and from this quarry the 
solid masonry of the Seminary has been supplied. There is 
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something peculiarly appropriate in the utilization of this pro- 
verbially durable material, imperishable as the truths which this 
institution is set up to teach. It is to be hoped, too, that it 
may be an augury for the permanency of it in its new abode 
on Valentine Hill. 

When completed the new Seminary will form a commanding 
feature in suburban development. It will be a fair sight for 
Catholic eyes to rest upon. It is in some respects a type of 
the antique church whose faith it is destined to promulgate. 
It is built on a rock, and it stands erect in the face of earth 
and heaven. It looks toward the East, where that church had 
its beginning ; the sun of the West, as he sinks in grandeur 
away behind the line of the Palisades, smiles a welcome upon 
its stately brow, which glistens like a tiara of rubies in his 
fervid light, and seems to say, Esto perpetua / 
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ADIRONDACK SKETCHES.—I. 
By WALTER LECKY. 


“ But think ye nae my heart was sair 
When I laid the mould on his yellow hair ? 
Think ye nae my heart was wae 
When turned about away to gae?” 


COUNTRY doctor leads a strange life; that is a 

saying of one of them. His life is one of sacri- 

fice.” Those words I wrote in my diary long 

ago, before these wild hills became my friends. 

It is an opinion of mine that to enjoy Nature 
you must be on speaking terms with her. Toby, my good gray 
nag, seems to know this. No sooner ’does he come to a lovely 
snatch of scenery than his usual quick jog becomes a sedate 
walk. A friend of mine called Toby a brute; it was strange 
on my part to resent it—why I could not explain. Perhaps I 
was thinking of Toby being able to feast his eyes on nature, 
while so many men, so far removed from the brute—I follow 
the moralists—would find in these same scenes nothing to de- 
light. When I was a younger man I had written, as I have 
said, that a doctor’s life was one of sacrifice; now that I have 
passed the fifties, I see no reason to change that entry in my 
diary. My life has been a hard one, full of peril. Our little 
village lies in these mountains isolated from railways—“ which 
means,” said a New-Yorker, Dr. Jenks, “from civilization.” 
The nearest town lies twenty miles to the south, and that by a 
narrow mountain road. In winter this road is snow-bound, and 
Snipeville—for that is the name of our village—settles down 
to cut logs: some logs, such as spruce and balsam, for Dixon’s 
pulp-mill; others for Parker’s saw-mill. The village store has 
been well supplied in the autumn with teas, sugars, coffees, 
and canned fruits, so there is no want of what we call here the 
luxuries of life. Every family has killed its fat hog and salted 
him, filled the cellar with potatoes, cabbages, turnips, carrots, a 
few beets, and stacked the yard with piles of fuel. We are 
poor, it is true, but our poverty is of a different sort from that 
felt by the toilers in the city. Jamsey Duquette sold his farm 
three years ago and went east. He was glad to come back to 
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the mountains. “Doctor,” says he, “when you have to buy 
everything, even the water, and live in three rooms not as big 
as a hencoop, and never see a hill, or bit of grass, or anything 
hat you were brought up to, you get your senses back and 
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‘A CouNTRY DOCTOR LEADS A STRANGE LIFE.” 


long to see Snipeville.” I had this thought of Jamsey’s in my 
mind when Toby passed Slippery Creek, as he rounded Owl’s 
Head. As was his wont, he became sedate. I lay back in my 
sleigh, cosy in my furs, chatting with the snow-crowned hills 
and the frozen Salmon River. Now and then that inner Me, one 
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of the most loving of companions, suggested that if my life was 
hard the pleasure of such scenes as lay before me, and the ro- 
bust health to enjoy them, more than repaid the sacrifice. 

From behind a few straggling choke-cherry bushes came a wild, 
plaintive laugh. Toby stopped. William Buttons, of Squidville, 
avows that my horse knows when some one needs my service. It 
is the old story: if a man or brute shows some signs of intelligence 
more than the ordinary our imagination supplies the superna- 
tural. 

“‘Who’s there?” And I peered into the cherries. “It’s me, 
doctor,” she answered; and crazed Jenny Sauvé jumped from 
her hiding-place, patted Toby’s head, gave him a few dried 
brown leaves to eat, and then seated herself beside me. 

“Jenny’s a good girl to-day?”’ Jenny shook her head. 

“Where was Jenny going?” 

Another wild, plaintive laugh. “Jenny was a pretty girl.” 
The handsome face, with the strange, fiery, wandering blue eyes, 
curved in suppressed laughter. It has always been a strange 
thing to me, the pleasure that idiots take in being praised. 
This reminds me that more than twenty years ago I prepared 
a paper on the “Sensibility of Idiots to Flattery.” I read it to 
Jenks; he laughed at it, called it unscientific. Jenks is a New 
York specialist, which means unbounded egotism, linked with 
scepticism of other men’s works. 

“ Will I drive Jenny to the store?” 

“No, no, doctor; go to Skinny Benoit’s. Skinny is sick.” 

“Very bad, Jenny?” 

“She cry much; one tooth”; and laughing, Jenny, opening 
her mouth, beat time on her pearly teeth with the long nail of 
her index finger. Here I admit that I am no specialist, to use 
a phrase of Blind Cagy’s. I am an all-round man. Tooth-pull- 
ing is one of my arts, and it was easy to see, by Jenny, that 
my service as a dentist was required at. Skinny Benoit’s. I 
gave Jenny a few pennies and told her to sing me a song. 
She clutched the coins in her right hand, hiding them in the 
folds of her bare-worn calico gown, while she used the left 
hand to brush back the long, unkempt vagrant yellow curls, 
tossed to and fro by the sharp, snappy breeze. A quick shake 
of the head, like a high-bred horse setting out to win, and she 
sang in a jerky, sad way: 


“ J’ai vu la fille du meunier 
Comme est belle? 
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Avec son bonnet de dentelle 
Qui voltige au vent printanier 
J’ai vu la fille du meunier, 
La belle fille 
Au gai 
Au gai 
Chantait le long de la charmille.” 











I turned Toby’s head and took the narrow wood road that 
leads to Skinny’s. 








CHAPTER II. 





Henriette Benoit—better known as Skinny on account of her 
emaciated form—lived in a little maple-grove that yielded enough 
syrup to smear her morning buckwheat cakes. The house was 
a log one, the usual kind to be met with in these mountains. 
Before the door lay a few half-rotten logs, with an axe care- 
lessly stuck in the butt-end of one of them. I drove to the 
rickety door, that had been years ago smeared with common red 
paint, and jumped from the sleigh. Jenny, with the grace and 
ease of a fawn, had preceded me, and while I tied Toby to 
the half-rotten logs she threw affectionately over his shoulders 
my big buffalo-robe, and went in search of dry leaves, the only 
dish the poor thing was able to procure for him. I pulled the 
latch-string and entered Skinny’s house. There is no ceremony, 
no “bowing and scraping,” to use a phrase of William Buttons, 
about a country doctor. The women folks are always glad to 
see him, either on account of present or impending ills. 

Skinny sat near the stove, with a huge towel tightly drawn 
around her head. As she rocked herself on her rickety chair 
she muttered “Ah me! ah mi! ah mo!” ending in a long-drawn 
sigh. This reminded me that I had written in the medical pa- 
per, tabooed by Jenks as unscientific, “that a great deal of sor- 
row escapes by way of music.” 

‘‘What’s the matter, Mrs. Benoit?” I asked, and put my 
medical chest on the plain deal table, littered with dishes and 
broken crockery that Jenny had got from the neighbors. 

“Take a seat, doctor, and warm yourself; it’s blustering 
out”; and Skinny rose from the only chair she possessed, and 
sat on a low stool. The chair, stool, and rough deal table 
were the only furniture that she owned. For a bed she had 
placed some oat-straw in one corner of the cabin. On this 
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was thrown a worn mattress of dried shavings, a few old 
quilts, whose faded colors told of long-gone splendor, and a 
threadbare spread. Despite the scanty furnishings of her home, 
there was about it an air of neatness and cleanliness. 

On the walls were hung a few religious pictures, gotten from 
a Jewish pedlar in exchange for maple syrup, and a large 
framed picture of a country store in Canada, with a young man 
and woman standing in the door full of smiles and happiness. 
It required some effort to believe that that fair young bride 
was no other than the towelled Skinny. ‘Fact is a harder pill 
to swallow than fiction,” is the truest thing that Buttons spat 
out. 

“You’re a great one, Granny Benoit, to make such a fuss 
about a stump.” 

I opened my chest. Skinny took no notice of my banter, 
but slowly unfolded the towel from her head; this done she 
pityingly glanced at me with her little bloodshot eyes, and in 
evident pain opened her mouth. I held the forceps in my right 
hand, behind my back, while I curved my left, making a rest 
of it for her old white head. 

“Take the chair; sit higher and lean back your head in my 
arm, granny.” 

“ Anything you say, doctor,” said Skinny, following my com- 
mands. A look into the mouth was sufficient to reveal the 
cause of her pain. The one tooth—the only reminder left of 
the pearly row so prominent in the framed picture—had got to 
go. To use one of our mountain phrases, ‘For years it had 
stood there alone, like a burnt pine log in a bit of cleared 
land.” 

“Are you ready, granny?” 

“No, doctor, not yet; let me see him before you pull him— 
he’s the last,” and a tear wriggled down, winding its way 
through the brown drooping wrinkles of her face. 

Skinny rose from the chair, pulled out the table-drawer and 
brought out a broken looking-glass. She opened her mouth and 
gazed long and wistfully at the solitary stump, the cause of all 
her woe. I leaned against the rickety chair and this thought, 
which I intend to put in my diary as soon as I go home, came: 
*“Man’s a queer animal wedded to his infirmities.” 

“T’m ready now, doctor,” and Skinny was in her old posi- 
tion. ‘‘The poor fellow has got to go,” said granny, “and 
the sooner the better. I won’t flinch an inch, doctor; but for 
heaven’s sake don’t break it, do your job thorough.” 
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I nodded assent—a quick jerk and the decayed stump, the 
last bit of her beauty, as Skinny called it, lay in the palm of 
her hand. A sad smile hovered over her face as the gaunt fin- 
gers lovingly rolled it in a gingham rag and put it away in a 
little wallet that she carried in her bosom. 

“Faith, granny,” said I as I wiped my fingers with a piece 
of batten, “you think more of your enemies than I would. 
You take them to your heart.” Skinny made a feint to smile. 
Looking up at the framed picture, “I once was proud of these 
same teeth,” said she, “and of this old face. God forgive my 
vanity! That was long ago in the days of the framed picture. 
I was not a bad-looking girl either, if I do say it, ugly as I 
am now; but what’s the use of filling strangers’ ears with the 
things that made Skinny as she is?” She buried her head in 
her towel and was silent. 

It seems to me that gossip is half the life of a country phy- 
sician. I know it is the fashion of writers to hurl hard names 
against gossip; but take it out of life, and surely then life is not 
worth living. The philosophers have been great gossippers ; that, 
by the way, is worthy of my diary. I like to gossip. Open 
confessions, says the moralist, are good for the soul. My curi- 
osity was excited, my appetite whetted by granny’s words and 
way. It was not for nothing that she burrowed in the towel. 
I had extracted granny’s tooth. Could I not extract through 
gossip the story of her early life, and know something of the 
framed picture ? 

The neighbors had declared that granny came to the log- 
cabin years ago, when the crazy girl was but a baby; from 
where she was never known to tell. I pulled the stool nearer 
the stove, and sat down by Skinny’s side. 

“Will I get cold without that towel?” said Skinny. 

‘No, granny; the old stump drawn, all will be well.” 

“ Ay, the old stump,” muttered Skinny, as she told me un- 
asked the story of the framed picture—the story of a life. 

It may be a weakness of mine to listen to my neighbors’ 
business, but it is one that has given me much pleasure. 
Women are as supple as ivy-plants, is a mountain saying. They 
want to lean on something. There is no oak like a sympathetic 
listener. Skinny’s tale was full of interest to me, and I take 
it for granted that there are a large class in this world with 
the same kind of feeling as a country doctor. To them I will 
owe no apology for telling the tale, and that in Skinny’s home- 
ly way. 
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“My father came from Lyons,” said she, resting her head 
on the shut knuckles of the left hand, “and settled in Mon- 
treal. He had not been long in that city when he fell in love, 
and married the Widow Le May, that kept the baker-shop in 
Notre Dame Street. Madame Le May’s first-born was me,” and 
Skinny laughed a little broken, sorrow-fringed laugh. ‘She was 
the woman for you, doctor; she could bake more bread than 
half a dozen men. You don’t believe it; mais cest vrai. A 
few weeks after my birth she died.” Her voice was tremulous, 
and tears ran down her crumpled face. “I often shut my eyes 
and think I see the kind of a woman my mother was. She had 
long black hair—that I am sure—and her eyes, they were as 
bright as coals, but black, black. Her mouth was small, and 
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her cheeks as round and ‘fat as a plum.’ I described her 
one day to my father. ‘Mon Dieu, Henriette! it’s your mother. 
She must be hovering round you like a butterfly; she did like 
you uncommon well.’ After poor mother’s death my father, 
who was a dancing master and could make nothing out of the 
baking, sold it, and opened a little school of dancing on St. 
Catherine Street. Here I remained until my sixteenth year, 
when the life-struggle became too great. for my father. One 
day, it seems like yesterday, I was standing over the tub 
washing some shirts for him (he was always particular about his 
linen), when a young man opened the door and handed me a 
letter. I laid it on the dresser-shelf, thinking it meant a new 


pupil. 
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“As soon as father entered I gave him the letter. He slowly 
read it, spelling out the words, and hung down his head. 

“«* Are you sick, father ?’ I asked. 

“«Not sick, but tired, Henriette.’ 

“T thought I saw a tear run down his cheeks. 

“*You are crying, father’; and I dropped on his knee, put 
my arm about his neck, and we both cried. 

“* Henriette,’ said my father, drying his tears, ‘you are a 
foolish child; you must not cry; we may be happy yet.’ 

“*Vou are not happy now, father—I know you’re not’; and I 
pressed his old gray head to my bosom. 

““«No, not happy,’ he said; his voice was like his own old 
fiddle when a couple of strings were broken, ‘and you may as 
well know the cause. My little school has been shut for the 
last year. I could find no pupils; the sacred art of dancing is 
dead in Montreal. <A fellow called Fournier teaches what he 
calls a complete course in six lessons. No one wants to study 
and know a thing thorough in these times, so all my pupils have 
gone to Fournier. Whenever I seek a pupil madame says: ‘M. 
Bourbonnais, you are too old and stiff to teach mam’selle.’ 

“Mon Dieu, Henriette, it maddens me—Bourbonnais, that 
taught in the chateaux of the Faubourg St. Germain; Bourbon- 
nais—that danced before the empress and was complimented by 
Taglioni.’. He jumped from his seat, and, crumpling the letter 
in a solid piece, threw it into the fire, and stood there watch- 
ing it burn. 

““«What have you been doing, father?’ I said; and I pulled 
down his head and kissed him. 

“«Doing, Henriette? Earning a poor living for all that is 
left to me in this world—that’s you, dear. A poor living in- 
deed, but working hard for it. Every morning before you were 
awake I took my fiddle, kissed you, dropped a tear on your 
pretty face, and went out fasting to earn our poor breakfast. 

“<«T went into the back streets, where I was unknown, and 
danced and played for a sou.’ 

“Some, the poorest, were glad to see Henri Bourbonnais. If 
they could not give him money, they gave food, which I carried 
home in the pillow-slip that I sewed one night, while you were 
asleep, in the inside of my old threadbare coat. The rich passed 
me by in scorn. Not a few jibed me and made fun of my mu- 
sic, and laughed at my dance. Ah, Henriette, it is so easy to 
make fun of the unfortunate! . Every noon I came home smiling, 
lest you might guess the truth, but sad of heart. On my way 
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I visited a little church, attracted by its flickering little altar- 
lamp. The lamp seemed always to be going out, yet managed 
to live on; it was so like your old father for the last twelve 
months. In that little church, to the right-hand side of its main 
altar, you can see in yellow letters: ‘Come to me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you?’ I have 
knelt for hours before those yellow letters, saying, I am heavy 
laden; and asking God to keep his promise. Will he do so? 
My poor old shoulders ache. Fiddling and dancing will soon be 
beyond me, and then, Henriette—’ 

“His voice broke in pieces; a big clump of sorrow choked 
him. I turned away my head; I could not speak. 

“““Give me my fiddle, child; if we speak your old father will 
act silly about these things, and you will ruin your pretty face 
with tears. Let the fiddle do the talking.’ 

“The tune he played was one my mother taught him; it is 
pretty common in Canada with the Scotch. The best I can re- 
member, they call it ‘Highland Mary.’ Big Donald McKinnon 
said it was written by one of his father’s chums. He must have 
been smarter than Donald, or his father either, to have picked 
out of his head such a sweet song. My father liked the tune 
on account of mother. He used to say he had lost every- 
thing belonging to her but that bit of a tune. When he finished 
I took his fiddle and put it in the old green baize bag—my first 
piece of needle-work. I have that fiddle yet, doctor, and I would 
starve rather than part with it. 

“He leaned his head on the chair-back and drew a long, 
broken, heavy sigh. Tears ran down my cheeks as I gazed 
on his pinched and worn old face. The old clock that he 
called Willy-Wag-tail was the only thing I could hear in the 
house, and its tick was as loud as the stroke of a hammer. I 
became afraid and ran to my father. I tried to kiss him, but 
his face was freezing cold. I spoke to him. I watched his 
mouth for an answer. Everything was so quiet except the 
clock. ‘God!’ I cried, ‘you keep your promises—my father is 
dead !’ 

“T must then have fallen to the floor. The first thing I re- 
member was a feeling of strange pains, like the jags of a thou- 
sand needles plastered over my body. I tried to raise myself; I 
could not. Then, with all my strength, I tried to turn on my 
side, thinking to shake off the pains. Strength, did I say?— 
I had none; and so I lay like a log. Now and then I could 
hear a voice, a sweet voice, telling me to open my eyes, and I 
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could feel a soft hand pressing my cheek. The hand moved to 
my burning eyes, and I felt something soft, cooling, strengthen- 
g falling into them, something loosening the eyelids, putting 
it the fire and bidding me see. How strange was that see- 
o! It was as if I had been dead for years, and suddenly 
woke. I was in a large room full of little white beds, in every 
one of which was a woman. Some were as young as me, others 
younger, some middle-aged, many old. What were they doing 
here? For by the light that fell on my bed, through the big 
red-curtained window, I 
knew it was mid-day. I 
tried to speak; I could 
not. I wanted to say 
one word: ‘Father.’ My 
mouth moved, but no 
sound came to my ear. 
“Dazed, full of fear 
that I was mad, I shut 
my eyes, and again I felt 
the soft pressure of that 
hand on my cheek. I 
opened my eyes. Lean- 
ing over the head of my 
bed was a sweet face, 
with a big white frame 
around it, like the wings 
of a bird. I knew by 
the voice it was living, 
and that I was not mad. 
‘Henriette,’ it said, ‘do 
not fear, I am only Sis- 
ter Marie. You are in the 
Hotel Dieu. I will take 
the best of care of you 
until you are better.’ Ah, doctor! when you’re sick there’s no 
music like a kind woman’s tongue. The voice of Sister Marie 
was worth the full of your sleigh of pills and medicine. It gave 
me strength then and there to turn on my side, and it thawed 
my tongue. I was astonished at my own speaking, it was so 
strong and my tongue was so easy. 
“* Where is my father?’ was the first question. The sister 
bent down her head, and in a soft way whispered in my ear, 
‘At rest, child’; then, turning her head, ‘Yes, my old master, 
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Henri Bourbonnais, good old soul, lies in Mount Royal. It is 
a trial, Henriette, the first mile-stone of sorrow in your life; 
but accept it. It is the hand of the Lord.’ My eyes filled with 
tears; the sister faded away like a bit of chimney smoke. I 
saw an old man surrounded by a noisy crowd of boys, jeering 
and laughing at his threadbare coat. He played a fiddle and 
attempted a dance to its music. A window opened, a sunburnt 
hand tossed him a sou; he painfully stooped and picked it out 
of the mud, bowed his old white head and muttered ‘ Merci, 
madame’; passing to another door. I followed him from door 
to door, from street to street, until he entered a little chapel 
and I heard him cry his burden was heavy. A white figure 
passed and touched his forehead. The little chapel faded from 
view. I opened my eyes. I heard a voice saying, ‘The Lord 
keeps his promises.’ It was that of Sister Marie. 

“*To be left so young, and no friends, sister.’ 

“« The Lord giveth and taketh as is his will,’ said she; 
‘happy are they who submit.’ 

“« Happy, Sister Marie?’ And I closed my weary eyes in 
sleep.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“St. Henri is a little town a few miles outside of Montreal.” 
The very name brought tears to granny’s eyes. Her story was 
gaining in interest. I threw a big pine log on the smouldering 
coals, while Skinny continued: 

“ Doctor, you don’t know how much I love that little town. 
As soon as I was well the sisters found me a place there with 
a family called Cartier. It was so lonely at first that I wanted 
to die and be with father. One day Dr. Cartier sent me to 
Napoleon La Flammes’ for a loaf of bread. Napoleon kept his 
little shop a few doors distant. It was a neat little place, and 
Napoleon, if I do say it, was such a don garcon. Look at his pic- 
ture, doctor, beside me. It’s as like him as two peas on the 
one bush. My picture has changed for the worse. 

“When I went into his shop he was all smiles. He left half 
a dozen of his customers waiting and came to me. ‘ Comment se 
vous, Mam'selle Bourbonnais,’ he said; and then I saw all the cus- 
tomers winking and shaking their heads. I would have cried 
then had not Jenny Lavoie said to Victoria Borsu, ‘I don’t 
see what Napoleon sees in that black thing.’ That was me. 
After that I was mad, and made up my mind to spite them. 
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‘I am very well, Mr. Napoleon La Flammes,’ said I; ‘and how 
be yourself?’ ‘Between fairly and middling,’ said he, ‘Mam’- 
selle Bourbonnais’; and he wrapped my loaf in white paper, 
that was the best kind he had in the store, and tied it with a 
red string. 

“¢That will hold, I'll warrant you, Mam’selle Bourbonnais.’ 
I took my loaf and went out. Victoria and Jenny made faces 
at me; even Mrs. Chapuis, that lives next door to Cartiers and 
goes to church every morning, called me Montreal doue. When 
I was on the front step I could hear Napoleon saying, ‘Girls, 
she’s a rattler.’ I was so proud that I let the loaf fall on the 
ground. Only for the red string and the white paper, the loaf 
would have been destroyed outright. Dr. Cartier was a little 
bit of a man, always scolding about things that did not concern 
him. Mrs. Cartier was a big, raw-boned woman, that spent 
her time lying on a sofa reading novels—that kind of books 
with yellow covers. I was to do all the house-work, besides 
washing two dirty-looking dogs, Gyp and Fan, in the suds every 
Saturday. One Saturday I put Gyp in the tub and turned the 
kettle-spout on his back. I reckon it was a little warm, for he 
did what he never done before—jumped from the tub yelling 
like a scalded young one, and ran to Mrs. Cartier, spotting all 
her book, as she said, with dirty water. My mistress called the 
doctor and told him that I had warmed Gyp up to boiling. 
Then, shaking her finger at me and turning to her husband, she 
said, ‘Love, attend to that asylum girl; this book is so inter- 
esting.’ The doctor ran at me like a bear, danced all around 
me, called me hard names, threatened me with prison, and 
ended by slapping my face. As soon as he left the kitchen I 
took my hat and went down to Napoleon’s shop. There was 
nobody in but Napoleon. As soon as I saw him I began to 
cry and wish myself dead. 

“« Henriette,’ said Napoleon, fixing me a seat on a cracker- 
barrel and sitting down by my side, ‘these Cartiers are a low 
set. They sprung from nothing, as you can easy see. They have 
killed a dozen girls, and they'll kill you if you don’t get out. 
Now, I’m lonely. I have a good store, five hundred dollars 
in bank, two cows and a year-old heffer, all in tip-top condi- 
tion. I have a home, you’re out of a home; let us strike a 
bargain. If you’re in it, let me kiss you to seal it’; and he 
stretched his neck under my mouth. 

“T do not know how it happened, but law me, doctor, what a 
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powerful kiss Napoleon gave me! ‘ My brand is on you now,’ 
says he, ‘and you need have no fear for the Cartiers.’ 

“ Just then Jenny Lavoie came in with a terrible face on her. 
‘ Shake,’ says Napoleon; ‘ Henriette and I are engaged. Takea 
bid to the wedding.’ Jenny walked up to me and kissed me, 
whispering in my ear that it was her that put Napoleon’s mind 
on me, as just the thing he wanted. You don’t know, doctor, 
how much deceit and lying there is in Canada. The wedding 
was a grand affair. Everybody was asked and everybody came. 
It lasted three days, with a new fiddler every night. That first 
year was all joy, doctor.” And Skinny, possibly comparing it 
with the gloomy years that followed it, used the towel on her 
reeking, bloodshot eyes. 

“They say that every calm calls a storm; it was so with 
me,” continued Skinny. “ About a year after the birth of my 
son Frank there came what Napoleon called a crash. Money 
left the country all at once, and Napoleon’s books were filled 
with trust. The best farmers had not a sou. On an evil day 
Napoleon received a letter from James Weeks—him that runs 
the Eagle’s Nest in Squidville. The prospects, wrote Jim, are 
on the ups, and a good thing might be made by logging it on 
the Salmon River. So Napoleon sold his little shop—that’s the 
picture of it that’s framed—and came to Squidville. Work was 
scarce that winter, so in the next fall Napoleon went to guid- 
ing.” 

Her voice was low, passion-tossed, and tremulous. “ Jim 
Weeks got him a party from New York; their name was 
Jenks. There was in that party Dr. Jenks, his wife, and his 
son—a young man of twenty-three or thereabouts.” 

Tears were flowing freely from granny’s eyes. 

“The first day’s hunt was started in the direction of Mud 
Pond, Blind Cagy putting out the dogs, as he knew the lie of 
the country better than Napoleon. At the burnt hill Cagy 
came on a doe and two fawns. The dogs tracked the fawns; 
and you know how fawns fool a dog, scooting here and there; 
so Napoleon, thinking to help the dogs a bit, crept through the 
brush, keeping his eye peeled, as Cagy said, for the old one, 
that was pretty nigh the youngsters. Young Jenks, who was 
watching one of the runways, saw him, and, having no learning 
about hunting, thought he wasa deer. He took aim and fired, 
killing poor Napoleon on the spot. 

“That’s what there is to that picture, doctor.” 
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Just then laughing Jenny came in singing: 


“ Monsieur d’Marlbrook est mort, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine; 
Monsieur d’Marlbrook est mort, 

Est mort et entérre.” 


“What about Jenny?” I asked. 

Skinny was wiping her eyes with the towel. Looking out 
on the coming darkness, ina broken way she muttered: 

“The night’s a bad one; the wind is up, and there may be 
a drift; besides Toby has the shivers. Go home, doctor; that’s 
another story to be told some other day.” 

“Come, Jenny,” said Skinny, turning to the child, “the big 
black dog is out ; get to bed, or he'll eat you up.” 

The sweet voice was silent; the mirth had flown. Crouched 
in a corner, with wild glittering eyes and painful face, was 
Jenny Sauvé. 

I went out, jumped into my cutter, wrapped myself in fur, 
and away went Toby. 
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awe R. PUSEY’S life by Canon Liddon will form, when 
‘ finished, the most complete record of the great- 
est religious movement of the present century. 
The importance of the Oxford movement and 
the interest still felt in it are shown by the large 
number of works which have recently appeared, and which throw 
light upon it from various stand-points. Not to mention the 
Apologia of Cardinal Newman, to which the revival of this in- 
terest is chiefly due, we have had Dean Church’s 7he Oxford 
Movement 1833-1845, the Letters of Cardinal Newman to 1845, 
the Autobiography of Isaac Williams, Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s W. G. 
Ward and the Oxford Movement, Mr. Lock’s recent Life of 
Keble, and the Memorials of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis. None, how- 
ever, will compare in completeness with this Life of Pusey, of 
which two volumes of one thousand pages in all have now been 
published, and two more are to follow. Canon Liddon. devoted 
the latter years of his own life to the preparation of this work, 
resigning for that purpose his professorship at Oxford. For 
some nine years he was thus occupied, and before his labors 
were concluded death came upon him too. He left his work in 
a state not, in his judgment, at all fit for publication. All the 
materials, however, had been fully arranged, and an elaborate first 
draft up to the year 1856 prepared. The editors have not ma- 
terially altered the character, the scale, or the plan of the work. 
These two volumes bring the narrative down to the middle of 
1846, about a year after Newman’s conversion. 

That so much should have been written about a life so bar- 
ren of mere events as was Dr. Pusey’s, shows that Canon Lid- 
don’s aim has been thoroughly to explain the causes of the 
movement with which Dr. Pusey was associated. Of that move- 
ment Cardinal Newman is fully recognized as the true author, 
and for Catholics the main and a melancholy interest in these 
volumes is found in the explanation they afford or attempt of 
the method in which, when Newman departed, his companions 
made themselves able to stay. That so many did in fact re- 
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main behind was due, without doubt, chiefly to the influence of 
Dr. Pusey, although Keble’s efforts contributed in no small de- 
gree to the same deplorable result. We do not think that the 
explanation here given will afford strength to those who have 
refused to follow to their logical conclusions the principles which 
gave to the Oxford movement its power and life. While the 
existing predominance of what is looked upon as Catholic teach- 
ing and practice in the Anglican Establishment is really due to 
Newman, these volumes show that Dr. Pusey had no reason, 
grounded upon the principles which he shared with Newman in 
defending, for refusing to follow him into the church, but 
yielded to a sentiment of misplaced loyalty and affection for 
the communion in which he had been brought up. However 
praiseworthy such sentiments may often be, they can never 
serve as safe rules for the ascertainment of religious truth, and 
may be, and in fact are, appealed to by the members of every 
sect as proofs not merely of the divine presence with individuals, 
but also of the claim of their respective organizations to be at 
least a part of the church founded by Christ. In fact, this ap- 
peal forms the chief bar to the attempts now being made to 
secure union among the various denominations. They have had 
evidence of God’s working in their own souls, and have seen 
evidences of the same in the souls of others, through their re- 
ligious ministrations ; from these religious ministrations they have 
derived support and consolation, and gratitude forbids their 
abandoning an organization in which they have found such marks 
of the divine favor. This it is which prevents devout Metho- 
dists, Baptists, and Congregationalists from accepting the claims 
of the Church of England, and this it was and nothing more 
which prevented Dr. Pusey from following his master—for such 
he admitted Dr. Newman to have been—out of what he gener- 
ally speaks of as “our” church into the Catholic Church. “He 
has not forsaken us, who, in fruits of holiness, in supernatural 
workings of his grace, in the deepening of devotion, in the 
awakening of consciences, in his own manifest acknowledg- 
ment of the ‘power of the keys,’ as vested in our church, 
shows himself more than ever present with us. These are not 
simply individual workings. They are too widespread, too 
manifold.” This is what Dr. Pusey wrote immediately after 
Dr. Newman’s reception into the church, to keep himself and 
others where they were. Dr. Newman had written a few months 
before: “Why should I believe the most certain and funda- 
mental doctrines of our faith if you cut off from me the 
ground of development. But if that ground is given me, I 
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must go further. I cannot hold precisely -what the Church of 
England holds, and nothing more. [I] cannot take [people] a 
certain way in a line, and then without assignable reason stop 
them.” But this is what Pusey did, not without an ostensible 
reason, but for the mere semblance of a reason just given. 

How weak such a reason is appears clear from what Catho- 
lics hold about the workings of divine grace. No Catholic thinks 
of limiting its operations to the church. No one believes that 
God founded his church to be a bar to his own workings out- 
side of her visible limits. On the contrary, we recognize these 
workings with gratitude and joy—a gratitude and a joy equal 
to that of those. who experience them. But we maintain that 
they are given to lead up, step by step, to the fulness of grace 
which dwells in the church. If there is anything in evolution, 
it is the manner in which it shows that God’s works are gradual, 
step by step leading up from the less perfect to the more per- 
fect—a truth recognized by St. Thomas in its general outlines 
ages ago, and by Him who said: “ First the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear.” It would be absurd to believe that 
the supernatural order was formed in an entirely different way to 
the natural; that the Church of God possessed not merely the 
fulness of grace, but that outside its visible limits there was sim- 
ply nothing but vice and iniquity, or at best merely natural 
virtue. But what we do maintain is that all supernatural work- 
ings of grace place one in a line towards the church, and will 
lead to it—that there is no valid reason to prevent this con- 
summation. 

And these volumes fill us with wonder that Dr. Pusey did 
not see this, and gave no reasonable explanation why he did 
not see it. For, as Dr. Liddon says, his unswerving love and de- 
ference for Newman was so great that he “could not bring him. 
self to allow that Newman was doing wrong,” either subjectively 
or objectively, we presume, when he joined the Roman Church. 
He looked upon him ‘as a prophet, called by God with a 
special mission in the Roman Church for its reformation 
and amendment. What he had done was not indeed to be 
imitated or followed—that would be wrong. How much is 
involved in such an admission! The wonder grows from 
what is shown of Pusey’s attitude to the church. To Dr. 
Hook, who, in the year before Newman’s conversion, had written 
about Newman being “blinded to the soul-destroying errors of 
the Romish sect,” and who called Rome a forerunner of Anti- 
christ, Pusey wrote in strong deprecation of such a view, and 
declared that “the sects were right in classing ‘Popery’ and 
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what they call ‘Puseyism’ together. . . . Protestantism is 
infidel or verging towards it, as a whole . . . The churches 
and what submits to authority will be on the one side in the 
end, the sects and private judgment on the other.” 

To Cardinal (then Archdeacon) Manning, who in a charge 
had said much that was harsh of the church, Pusey wrote in 
general commendation of his charge, but asked, “Is there quite 
enough love of the Roman Church? . . . I desiderate more 
love to Rome.” Ina letter to the Rev. B. Harrison, written with- 
in a month of Newman’s conversion, the feelings of Dr. Pusey 
towards Rome and towards his own church are expressed still 
more clearly. Mr. Harrison had written to him suggesting that 
it would be an opportune time for making a pronouncement 
against Rome, and it is understood that the suggestion really 
came from the Archbishop of Canterbury. To his honor Dr. 
Pusey replied that he could not. 

“I cannot any more take the negative ground against Rome. 
I can only remain neutral. I have, indeed, for some time left 
off alleging grounds against Rome, and whether you think it 
right or wrong, I am sure it is of no use to persons who are 
really in any risk of leaving us. I should say that their diffi- 
culty is two-fold: the weight of Roman authority .as supported 
by miracles, by the high life of her saints; the tendency of pro- 
phecy both as to the visible unity of the church and the emi- 
nence of St. Peter (interpreted as it is, of old, of the See of 
Rome); their oneness in all great points of doctrine, the depth 
of their spiritual system, their greater zeal and success in mis- 
sions, the superior devotion and instruction of the poor, their 
greater fervor, the greater love and devotion in their spiritual 
writings. On the other hand are our numberless divisions, the 
plague of division following us everywhere; the direct and un- 
rebuked denial of fundamental truths of the faith, the toleration 
of all heresy, while truth has been impugned by different au- 
thorities in the church, and no one protested against it; our 
fraternizing with Protestants, the tone of our Articles, our proud 
contempt of everybody except ourselves, and the hatred of 
Rome so general among us. . . . Again, there is the want 
of individual guidance, the infrequency of services and com- 
munions, the continual denial of truths they hold by the very 
ministers who teach them or by our bishops, the difficulty of 
knowing what is truth.” Then referring to their succession and 
to the workings of God in the Establishment as being the con- 
siderations which held him in his place, Dr. Pusey proceeds to 
make the following remarkable declaration: “I can do nothing 
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to reassure people in the way you speak of. I am afraid lest 
I fight against God. From much reading of Roman books I am 
so much impressed with the superiority of their teaching; and 
again, in some respects, I see things in Antiquity which I did 
not (especially I cannot deny some purifying system in the in- 
termediate state, nor the lawfulness of some invocation of saints), 
that I dare not speak against things. I can only remain in a 
state of abeyance, holding what I see and not denying what I 
do not see. I should say that wherein I have changed it has 
been through Antiquity.” 

We have made this long quotation in order to show how 
near Pusey was to the church at this time when the call to 
enter it was, perhaps, the clearest he ever received. The judg- 
ment of the Establishment as it was in 1845, which Pusey 
passed, or which he could not combat, remains substantially 
true of it in 1893. While not denying that there exists at the 
present time very great activity and zeal and devotion among 
its members; that vast sums have been expended in church 
building and church restoration; that among the clergy, at all 
events, the High-Church doctrines and Ritualistic practices 
have spread; that services and communions have become more 
frequent ; that colonial and even extra-colonial :‘bishoprics have 
increased and multiplied, the character of the Church of Eng- 
land remains unchanged. Let any one read the account of the 
recent meeting of the Church Congress at Birmingham, and he 
will see how true this is. There he will see how the Eucharis- 
tic Sacrifice, which the president of the Church Union declared 
to be the life of the soul, is declared by the representative of 
the Church Association to involve a condonation of idolatry 
pure and simple. While one speaker wishes to strengthen the 
church by increasing the power of the clergy, another finds the 
only hope of doing so in giving to the people as a people a 
share in the government. While the episcopate is, in Mr. Gore’s 
opinion, the divinely appointed form of the church, and one of 
the means by which the scattered sects are to be brought to unity, 
the Episcopal president of the congress declares that in no 
authorized formula of the church is episcopacy declared to be 
of absolute necessity, and justifies its maintenance only on the 
ground of proved success. 

These are but specimens of divergent and opposed teach- 
ings which might be largely multiplied, and which exist upon 
even more important points, such as the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture and future punishment. Enough has been said, how- 
ever, to show that as things were when Dr. Pusey wrote this 
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letter—nearly fifty years ago—so they are now. Nay, even in 
the eyes of friends of the Establishment, the state of things is 
worse now than ever it was. ‘Our divisions,” the Bishop of 
Liverpool said a few weeks ago, “in the present day appear 
far more serious than any we have ever had to face in the 
Established Church since the era of the Reformation, and to 
threaten very dangerous consequences. Causes of difference, 
which at one time only existed in solution, are now crystallized 
and solidified. The gulf between opposing schools of thought 
seems wider and deeper. It is impossible to repress the anxious 
thought, ‘What will the end of these things be?’” Few 
things are clearer than the fact that if private judgment is as 
wrong as Dr. Pusey says it is, the members of the Establish- 
ment have great reason for anxiety, for how can they ascertain 
the teachings of their church except by its exercise? What 
else have they as their guide? Nay, more: in what other body 
of Christians is its power so absolute? In fact, if Catholic 
doctrines are held, it is upon Protestant principles. 

We have devoted so much space to the attitude taken by 
Dr. Pusey towards the church on the occasion of Newman’s con- 
version that we are forced to omit even a reference to the numer- 
ous most interesting and important matters fully treated of in 
these volumes. It would take many articles to exhaust the sub- 
ject, for the religious life of the century in one or another form 
comes under review. We must be content with indicating the 
religious influences under which Dr. Pusey’s youth and early 
manhood were spent until his ordination, these being the 
less known parts of his life. 

Dr. Pusey was on both his father’s and his mother’s side of 
noble birth, and therefore belonged to a class farther removed 
than it is easy for us in this country to realize from the great 
middle class which makes up the English nation. His father 
was a Tory of so vehement a type that he generally placed 
Whigs and atheists in the same category. He withheld his 
consent for four years to the marriage of his eldest son with 
the daughter of the Earl of Carnarvon, because that family was 
then attached to the Whig party. A more attractive feature in 
his character was his serious and systematic attention to the 
wants of the poor; in fact, he made the care of them one of 
the chief occupations of his life. In religious matters his 
opinions are not clearly indicated ; although he was an admirer 
of the Evangelicals he seems to have had a distrust of their 
doctrine of justification by faith. It was upon his mother, 
however, that Dr. Pusey’s early religious education devolved. 
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« All that I know about religious truth,” Dr. Pusey used to say, 
“T learned, at least in principle, from my mother.” Whether 
she was High or Low Church we are not told; the staple of 
her instruction was our Lord’s words and acts and the church 
catechism. Dr. Pusey makes the surprising statement that he 
learned the doctrine of the Real Presence from her “ explana- 
tion of the catechism, which she had learned to understand from 
older clergy.” The private school to which he was sent did 
nothing for his religious convictions, there being, Dr. Liddon 
says, no energetic recognition of religion as prescribing motives 
and governing conduct. The same is to be said of the system 
at Eton, to which he was sent. After leaving Eton he was 
placed with a private tutor, whose influence, so far as it went, 
would tend to Latitudinarianism. 

While an undergraduate at Oxford disappointed love seems 
to have been his predominating characteristic, his father having 
placed a veto on the desire of his son to marry a Miss Barker, 
and it was not till after nine years that he was able to gratify 
his wishes. He sought a refuge from his grief in hard work, 
and thus acquired a habit which he preserved through life. 
The two men by whom he was most influenced were his tutor, 
Dr. T. V. Short, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, and Dr. Lloyd, 
then Regius Professor of Divinity. To the latter was due the im- 
pulse which led Pusey to devote himself to the study ‘of Scripture 
and to its defence from rationalistic attacks. At Lloyd’s sug- 
gestion he went to Germany in order to make acquaintance on 
the spot with those who were leading the attack on the Word 
of God. There he attended the lectures of Eichhorn, Pott, 
Freytag, and others, and made the acquaintance of Tholuck, 
Ewald, Neander, Hengenstenberg, and Schleiermacher, to the 
latter of whom Pusey owed the beginnings of some features of 
his subsequent devotional life. His visits to the birthplace of 
Protestantism confirmed him in his determination to study the 
Old Testament in order to defend England from rationalistic 
assaults on Scripture, which it was quite unprepared to meet. 
In all Germany it was thought that the number of professors 
who contended for the truth of the Gospel as a supernatural 
revelation supported by miracle was only seventeen. What Dr. 
Liddon says of Eichhorn was true of the vast majority of the 
professors: “the religious question ‘what after all is true?’ 
would have seemed an impertinent interference with the purely 
literary and critical question ‘what was thought or felt?’” It 
is interesting to learn that the first work which Pusey under- 
took in execution of his purpose was a translation of the intro- 
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duction to the New Testament written by a professor at the 
Catholic University of Freiburg. He found himself anticipated, 
however, by Dr. Wait, and consequently did not proceed with 
his translation. 

Pusey’s resolution to devote himself to the defence of Holy 
Scripture against the attacks of rationalism made it necessary 
for him to learn Hebrew, and this in its turn led him, in order 
to get a perfect mastery of that language, to the study of Ara- 
bic, Syriac, and the cognate languages. In Hebrew he came to’ 
be ranked among the foremost of European scholars. His visit 
to Germany had largely familiarized him also with the history 
of modern Protestant speculation on religious subjects. 

The direct references to Pusey’s opinions on matters of 
Catholic faith and practice in these early years are few, doubt- 
less, because, like all Protestants, he was living in another 
world. The references that are made show how long a road he 
had travelled in order to reach the point attained in 1845 to 
which we have already referred. His father’s extreme Tory- 
ism made Pusey a Liberal and he advocated Catholic Eman- 
cipation; but as late as 1828 he wrote that Catholics, while 
they had retained the foundations of the faith and that in 
their number there were hundreds of thousands of sincere 
men, had yet fallen as a body into practical idolatry, and that 
“good works” had a merit ascribed to them which interfered 
with the merits of Christ. On the other hand, when his brother 
died, in 1827, Pusey writes to Newman: “ Dare one pray for 
[the departed]? . . . Nothing, I am sure, can be found in 
Scripture against praying for the dead.” 

On June 1, 1828, Pusey was ordained deacon by Dr. Lloyd, 
who had become Bishop of Oxford. Eleven days after he was 
married. 

And here we must leave the reader to learn for him- 
self from Dr. Liddon’s volumes the subsequent development of 
Dr. Pusey’s opinions and the course of the Oxford movement. 
It would be almost an impertinence for us to praise the way in 
which the work has been done. It is not often that a great 
man finds a biographer so well fitted to write his life. Dr. 
Liddon was Pusey’s friend and disciple, and any one who is 
in the least degree familiar with Anglican theological litera- 
ture knows the place which he holds in it. The one thing to 
be regretted is that only a small part of the volumes which 
are to follow will be from his pen. 
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DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 


By JOHN M. COONEY. 


Sweet were the joys thou gavest me; 
But will they, when thy latest bell 
Shall ring thy parting, go with thee? 


Old Year, I feel thou art my friend ; 

Though not so long, thou knowest me well : 
My joys thou knowest, end to end, 

And all my sorrows thou canst tell. 


Why dost thou leave me, sweet Old Year! 


I know my secrets thou wilt keep; 
But who, thou gone, shall wish to hear 
My laughing joys—my woes that weep? 


Another one shall come, Old Year; 

May bring new joys and please me well; 
But oh! the past to me is dear, . 

And it is hard to say—farewell. 


Old Year, thou goest I know not where; 
Thou leavest, but I’ll think of thee ; 

I'll bless for joys that thou didst share, 
Nor blame for what thou takest from me. 


Old Year, good-by; thou goest now; 
Ere long I'll follow thee, and there 
Where naught has end, oh! let thy brow 
Frown not, but meet me smiling fair. 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF A MISSIONARY. 
By REV. WALTER ELLIOTT. 
THE MISSION AT CENTRAL. 


ERE we tried the experiment of beginning in the 
public hall and continuing in the church. It was 
not asuccess. We had the Opera House Sunday 
afternoon full, two-thirds of the six hundred per- 
sons present being non-Catholics, and represent- 
ing the more intelligent classes of this town of four thousand in. 
habitants. A strong invitation to the other meetings in the 
church, plenty of publicity otherwise given, the church a gem of 
architecture, the pastor a public-spirited priest, highly respected by 
all—everything failed to bring out more than a sprinkling of non- 
Catholics for the three other lectures given from the Catholic 
pulpit. They had rather come to a Catholic church “unbe- 
knownst’”’ than at stated invitation. But our one big meeting 
in the opera house did just so much good. The subject was 
the church and the republic, and the audience was still as mice 
throughout. I called at the office of the weekly Statesman, and 
secured a first-rate report of the lecture, as well as a long talk 
with the editor on vital questions. Just corner a country edi- 
tor for a half-hour, and you will sift much truth through him 
to the earnest souls of his three or four thousand Granger sub- 





scribers. We alsd got good notices from the tiny evening . 


paper. 
From Central we went to the pretty rural village of 


HOMER. 


There are two or three Catholic, or half-Catholic, families 
here among twelve hundred Protestant people. There have been 
no public shows of any kind in the place for years; the near- 
est approach being an occasional lecture in one of the three 
Protestant churches. Hence there is no hall worthy the name. 

The Methodists have a large membership, the Presbyterians 
almost as many, and the Episcopalians cultivate a small 
“branch.” A fairly good hall, with the custom of attending 
public entertainments, would have given us a fair audience to 
start with, for our lectures were well advertised. But when 
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Patrick and I entered the dirty, badly-lighted ‘ Firemen’s 
Hall,” fifteen minutes of the advertised hour, it looked as if I 
should have to reproduce Dean Swift’s “Dearly beloved Roger.” 
But soon a Methodist deacon strayed in, a strong member of 
the Presbyterian church followed, half a dozen Catholics from 
the country arrived, some boys and girls tramped in and then 
tramped out, and so after we had all sat and talked around 
the old-fashioned wood stove till we were ten minutes late, I 
ascended the “stage,’”’ and, embowered in ridiculously diminu- 
tive and very ragged pieces of scenery, opened the proceedings 
with the “Our Father.” We had about thirty present all told. 
Next morning we got out an extra dodger, and had copies 
placed in the stores and houses and on farmers’ wagons. The 
reader will perceive that it is more direct in tone than previous 
ones: 
LECTURES 
ON LIVING SUBJECTS BY A CATHOLIC PRIEST, 
REV. WALTER ELLIOTT, NEW YORK CITY. 
FIREMEN’S HALL, 7:30 P.M. 
Friday Eve.—Intemperance: Why I am a Total Abstainer. 
Saturday Eve.—What becomes of ourdead? The doctrine of heaven and hell. 
Sunday Eve-—Can we get along without the Bible? 
These subjects, which engage the thoughts of all serious minds, I will 
treat reasonably, without offence to any, addressing members of all churches, 


and of none. 
I will be glad to answer all questions on moral and religious topics—a 
query-box being placed at the entrance to the hall. Personal conference invited. 


No Controversy! No Abuse! Admission Free! 


It had a good effect that evening. I boomed away against 
drunkenness to the delight of some sixty auditors, the best 
men of the village, the females being scant in number. I saw 
a couple of ladies open the door, and, after a disgusted look at 
our dilapidated room, vanish away. That same night, just as we 
were ready to start, thirty or forty big Wolverines stamped up- 
stairs and informed us that they must hold their meeting—they 
must do so, as they were the fire company; the law required 
it. I pleaded and they argued. The result was they bisected 
the hall by closing the folding-doors, shutting in the stove with 
them. But the good-natured fellows, with their chief and their 
“president,” soon got through a minimum of routine, ad- 
journed, threw open the doors, and at my solicitation most of 
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them remained for the lecture, giving us our first sizable audi- 
ence. That night, as already said, we had intemperance for 
our subject, and the cold water as usual started the fires of in- 
terest. Saturday night we had what looked like a full audi- 
ence; Sunday night, though the church members stayed away, 
we had a hundred persons present, and that meant a good 
many standers. I was much pleased with my hearers; they 
were full of intelligence, and totally empty of any knowledge 
of our religion. The last two nights a few strong-minded 
women ventured in, over and above the three or four faithful 
women from the little group of Catholic families six miles north- 
west. For some reason we attracted the doctors of the place, 
three being present at one of the meetings. 

I boarded at the Commercial House, a temperance hotel 
and a pleasant resort of “drummers.” It was enjoyable to 
listen to the high politics talked there, not so much with the 
hope or even desire of aiming at agreement, as of evidencing 
independence of view and no small variety of sentiment on the 
present financial crisis. The landlord being an old soldier, we 
quickly proceeded to an exchange of reminiscences. He is a 
thoroughly good fellow of the unreligious kind, and charged me 
only half-price. God bless him, and lead him and his family 
to the true religion! Amen. 

Patrick and I managed to distribute a great amount of 
literature. Not only did we use leaflets generously, but our 
zealous pastor furnished us with a couple of dozen copies of 
Catholic Belief. Everything was greedily taken, and will cer- 
tainly be read. 

Patrick by name and American by nature, my factotum 
combines the Irish and American traits in an enlightened 
Catholicity—enlightened and most actively zealous. Patrick is 
the terror of all anti-Catholics in his neighborhood. He talks 
religion, Granger politics, and crops indiscriminately ; knows 
what he is about on all topics, and has a well-developed appe- 
tite for rural ministers. He challenged one of them to mortal 
controversy in the man’s own church, presented himself with an 
armful of books for reference and for convenience of thump- 
ing, and won a victory by his antagonist’s default. He lives 
six miles from the village, but was present with a delegation 
from the few Catholic families in his vicinity every evening. I 
used his big family Bible for reference. 

Saturday evening after the lecture Patrick drove me. out to 
his home. “Have you any children, Patrick?” I had asked 
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him. ‘Only twelve,” he replied.. What a lovely home and 
what a charming family! In came the young lady daughter, a 
school-teacher in the big town nine miles away, and the mar- 
ried daughter and her husband and baby, and from other fami- 
lies we had about twenty grown persons and a whole troop of 
children. Sunday morning they heard my Mass and listened 
to my sermon in Patrick’s parlor, most of the adults receiving 
Communion. Back we came to the village Sunday evening for 
the last lecture, which was our crowning success. 

Nothing of special interest came out of the query box, unless 
it be that one old deacon asked on a single bit of wrapping- 
paper for the scriptural authority for transubstantiation, Purga- 
tory, Mass, worshipping images, the sale of indulgences, infalli- 
bility of the pope, and celibacy of the clergy. As I was leaving 
the hall on the last night a gentleman accosted me: “Can you 
tell me whether it is a law among the Jews to put a headstone 
on the graves of their dead within a year of the funeral?” I ex- 
pressed my regret at not knowing. Patrick informed me on our 
way to his house that the questioner is a dealer in grave-stones, 
being partner in a marble-yard in the village! 

The neighboring country is curiously divided up on religion, 
there being little societies of Free-will Baptists, Free Methodists, 
called howling Methodists, Dunkards, or feet-washers, a new de- 
nomination of emotionalites calling themselves the Church of 
God, who are strong in some sections of Indiana, and the as- 
sortment of regular Methodists and Baptists usual in country 
districts. 

One of the ministers proclaims it a sacrilege to put up wind- 
mills, waving defiance, as he says, against God’s right to do as 
he pleases with the wind. He also condemns fire insurance as a 
sin of mistrusting God. Remember that this whole section was 
settled fifty years ago from New England and New York State, 
and is full of a bright people. Yet such eccentrics get a fol- 
lowing for a while, then lose it and move elsewhere, their places 
being taken by other eccentrics. But why not try this people 
with the true religion thoroughly and systematically ? 

Patrick and I discussed the question of a school-house apos- 
tolate. It is feasible, and would, if properly persevered in, re- 
sult in a wonderful spread of the knowledge of Catholic truth 
among the farmers. Both law and custom give the country 
school-houses free for the use of lectures and meetings of all 
kinds, religious and secular. They are often large enough to 
accommodate a hundred persons, and can be filled nightly by 
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wholly non-Catholic audiences if the roads are not very bad and 
ordinary publicity is given to the lectures. I hope to demon. 
strate all this before the winter is over. 

The expenses at Central and Homer were not great. Apart 
from the literature, we paid less than three dollars for hall rent, 
three dollars hotel fare, one dollar and fifty cents railroad fare. 
Barring our mistake—we must learn by blunders—in using the 
church at Central the two missions left me full of consolation. 


COLLEGEVILLE. 


Forebodings about this mission have been turned into joy. 
We thought that the majority, of six thousand non-Catholics, 
would ignore us because the town is like a suburb of the big 
city forty-five minutes distant, and neither curiosity nor fervor 
of interest in Catholic questions was, we thought, to be ex- 
pected; and there is no good hall here, a cyclone having within 
a year destroyed the opera house. But the priest knows how to 
advertise, as well as how to do everything else, and there is 
more honest interest in religious matters than we anticipated. 
The hall we were forced to use seats very nearly six hundred, 
and every one of the six nights it was filled; the last three we 
could have filled twelve hundred sittings with non-Catholics 
alone. 

Besides good notices in the evening /ournalette, we had many 
hundreds of little bills distributed at the houses. But the two 
hundred and fifty non-Catholics of our first audience seemed the 
most efficacious means of advertisement, bringing their friends 
in plenty the subsequent evenings. 

Sunday at High Mass I preached to our people on zeal for 
souls, and at night on Intemperance and Total Abstinence. 
Monday evening I opened in the hall with Types of Christian 
Character, distributing that morning to the public a special an- 
nouncement of the subject, with a brief synopsis of its divisions. 
The view taken is the variety of God’s providence in shaping 
men’s characters by epochal and racial influences, while main- 
taining Catholic unity of doctrine, worship, and discipline among 
all nations, and perpetuity through the ages. The topic was 
chosen mainly to attract, and succeeded well. The other nights 
we followed the usual lines with some changes of names, such 
as Three Infallibilities, Reason, Bible, Church; the Confessional, 
its origin and object; God and Conscience, etc. 

How sorry we were to see our hall nearly half-full of our 
own people every night. The pastor sent word, through his 
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school children, for the Catholics to stay at home, and doubtless 
many did so. But hundreds of non-Catholics were unable to 
enter. 

My query box was nearly swamped. One evening it took 
me an entire hour to answer the questions; they were the main 
interest of each meeting, and took us over the entire Catholic 
field. They were in many cases sharply put, and often in a 
spirit more belligerent than inquisitive, and this gave an addi- 
tional spice of interest. The college is large, having eight hun- 
dred pupils, mostly young women, and well equipped with pro- 
fessors. Three of the latter were with us one evening, and I 
think we had one or two every evening. Towards the end of 
the six days’ course the pupils were well represented, deeply in- 
terested, especially in the give and take of the query box. I 
unwittingly gained a point of much value by refusing to an- 
swer one question, which was designed to provoke an attack on 
the Episcopal Church; I said that I would not answer anything 
given me with the intention of inducing me to assail any Pro- 
testant denomination; I wanted objections to Catholicity, or 
inquiries about it. This was spread around, appearing in the 
afternoon paper, and helped the attendance. We distributed a 
large amount of literature here. 

Altogether the pastor and I have been full of gratitude to 
God for our fine audiences. “It has helped us every way,” said 
he; “it has shown up Catholicity publicly to Protestants, and 
it has strengthened the faith of the weak-spirited among our 
own people.” 

We had to pay eight dollars a night for the hall, and the 
other expenses will amount in all to twelve or fifteen dollars. 
The total outlay was almost made up by the pastor asking his 
people to substitute silver for nickel in the collection the open- 
ing Sunday. 

Here are a few of the many questions given in. One indivi- 
dual wrote seventeen pages of a question. I remarked in com- 
ment that we must draw the line at bound volumes of questions. 
Of all the questions only two or three were insulting, and but 
few were frivolous considering the “early disadvantages” of 
the generality of Protestants. A rank Prohibitionist turned up 
nearly every night. I was not very sorry, for he gave me a 
chance to further and further develop the attitude of the church 
towards saloons as decreed by the Third Plenary Council—a great 
surprise to Protestants. 

If a man disbelieves the inspiration of the Bible and the 
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plan of salvation as taught by Catholics, as well as other Chris. 
tian denominations, will he be lost or go to hell simply for 
that unbelief? 

If Catholics do not attribute divine power to Mary, why do 
they, in the invocation opening the Litany of the Blessed Vir. 
gin, say, “deliver us from all danger”? Would not these words 
imply the same homage as that paid to God in the close of the 
Lord’s Prayer, “deliver us from evil”? 

Why is it said by the priests that Catholics cannot under- 
stand the Bible? 

Why do priests forgive the sins of a saloon-keeper? Maybe, 
if this was deprived them, they would discontinue the evil work. 

How does saying “‘ Hail Mary” a number of times give an 
indulgence for sin?—(Key of Heaven.) 

For what purpose do Catholics count beads? 

Why is it that as a rule priests are cleanly shaven and you 
are not? 

' Why do you say that no attention should be paid to the 
words of an ex-priest ? 

Interrogation Points for Father Elliott—Why may a priest 
tell a lie and swear te it to conceal the abominations of auri- 
cular confession? (See Peter Dens, vol. vi. pp. 22-28; F. P. 
Kenrick, vol. iii. p. 172; St. Liguori, vol. vi. p. 276, etc., for 
proof that the moral (?) theology of the Roman Church author- 
izes equivocation, mental reservation, to conceal the hidden 
mysteries and criminal intercourse of auricular confession.) Do 
you deny that the moral (?) theology of your church so teaches? 


WHATNOT. 


This is not even a village. There is a little box of a rail- 
road station, some charcoal kilns, a small saw-mill, a Lutheran 
Church and a German Evangelical one, besides our little St. 
Joseph’s, three small stores, and a busy drinking saloon, together 
with a score of dwellings. The outside world is reached by 
farmers’ “rigs” and a train called the Plug, in derisive com- 
parison with a slow old horse; a way-station of the most out- 
of-the-way kind. But do not mistake us. Our Plug brings us 
the daily papers of the city thirty-odd miles away, and the 
country is fertile, being reclaimed from the bullfrogs by the 
country ditch system, all the creeks and brooks for many miles 
around being man-made. 

Less than forty families worship in St. Joseph’s Church and 
are visited once a month by the Collegeville priest. They are 
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Germans and Irish and Polaks, all well-to-do farmers. My quar- 
ters are next door to the church with a farmer’s family, Ger- 
man by race, American by tongue and sentiment, and Catholic 
every way, a teeming houseful of white-haired children, and 
John and his wife genial and hospitable, and glad to serve re- 
ligion and the priest. I said Mass and heard confessions every 
morning, having quite something to do in a modest missionary 
way. The saloon is the curse of the place, and drunkenness is 
common enough, but we have helped the pastor’s efforts to 
overcome the evil. The lecture on intemperance ahd total absti- 
nence gave the opportunity. 

Good preparation had been made for the lectures. I had 
preached to our people some days before the beginning, and a 
plentiful supply of dodgers had been given to the non-Catholic 
farmers of the vicinity. We used the town hall, paying fifty 
cents a night for lighting and fuel and the services of the jani- 
tor, who said to me, “ Anything I can do for you, Elder, just 
let me know.” Two hundred was about our audience nightly, 
and that is pretty nearly all the room accommodates, half, and 
sometimes two-thirds, being non-Catholics. As usual, the moth- 
ers brought their children. On the opening evening one of 
them, and she a Protestant, sat right before me, with her three 
little ones slumbering peacefully about her. A loud squawk, 
followed by the usual attempts at quieting and then by a re- 
treat into the open air, sometimes interrupted the meeting. 

My last audience was a brimful town hall, who listened ever 
so intently to, Why I am a Catholic. Much good literature 
was circulated, and will be read, together with a yet larger 
amount in the near future, provision for which the pastor has 
already made. It was not possible to have music at the meet- 
ings, thus increasing the fatigue to the lecturer and the monoto- 
ny of hearing one and the same speaker each evening. 

As this was a wholly rural experience, a few selections from 
the numerous queries are given as samples of what one may 
expect from such an audience. With reference to the first one, 
the reader will understand that I did not say what the ques- 
tioner said I did, but I gave the usual statement about invin- 
cible ignorance as a palliative of guilt. 

According to your statement last night, whosoever dies think- 
ing he is all right is saved. Do you think an infidel is saved? 
They think they are right. 

Do you believe in a personal devil; a wholly malignant be- 
ing, less than God in power and yet capable of assuming all 

VOL. LVIII.—39 
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forms and appearing almost simultaneously in all parts of the 
earth? 

Do you believe in repenting after death? 

Must a person be born again to become a member of the 
Catholic Church, according to our Saviour’s words, “ Except a 
man is born again he cannot see God?” In short, do you hold 
to the doctrine of regeneration? 

Please explain the meaning of the word “merit,” as used in 
the Catholic Church. 

Suppose that a man should prowl around drinking, swear- 
ing, degrading his parents, brothers, sisters, and so on, living 
a brutal life; and this being should find, in the last part of 
his life, that the grave would soon be his doom, and earth 
had no more fun and merriment for him; and would, on this 
last day, say, Now I must save my soul; and we will suppose 
he goes direct to God, or to a priest, and asks forgiveness, will 
he be found with the angels in heaven? 

Why is it that a Catholic priest wears a gown? 

Why is it that the Catholic Church is called Roman Catho- 
lic ? 

If one should wish to become a Catholic what process would 
he have to go through—in other words, what would be the pro- 
ceedings? 

If there is a personal devil how did he originate ? 

Were the edicts of the bad popes erroneous ? 

Explain the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 

As an example of how the resources of civilization may be 
utilized for our purposes, I may mention that my pastor paid 
me a visit on his bicycle, making the eight miles in thirty-five 
minutes over average country roads and in bleak wintry weather. 
Mr. Jack Frost also paid us his first visit during this mission, 
freezing up everything pretty tight, and keeping at home some, 
but not many of my former auditors. 

O for some arrangement by which this and like places could 
be visited again and over again, and the first impressions in fa- 
vor of Catholic truth deepened into final convictions! Who will 
say to his bishop, Try me? 
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By REV. KENELM VAUGHAN, 


Church has designedly withheld the Holy Scrip- 
tures from the laity ; and as THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
is engaged in the spread of the knowledge and 
love of the Holy Scriptures, these few words 
which I have been asked to write on the discipline of the Catho- 
lic Church with regard to the popular use of the Bible will be 
very much to the point. Indeed a plain statement of the disci- 
pline of the church, in view of the recent publication* of a 
popular manual for the use of both clergy and laity, will be very 


opportune, 
CHRIST IS THE TRUE WORD OF GOD. 


This seeming innovation is only a renewal of the ancient 
practice of the church. Jesus Christ, the Eternal Son of God, 


came down from Heaven more than eighteen hundred years ago, 
not only as the Redeemer of the world, but also as the Divine 
Messenger to announce his Father’s will to men. ‘The Father,” 
says our Lord, “who sent me, gave me a commandment what 
I should say” (St. John xii. 49). ‘All things whatsoever I 
have heard of my Father I have made known to you” (xv. 16). 
“The things that I speak, even as the Father said unto me, so 
do I speak”’ (xii. 50). And how did he, the Heavenly Messen- 
ger, make known his Father’s will to man? He did so through 
conventional signs invented by men to convey ideas one to an- 
other—through language spoken and written. ‘God, who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spoke in times past to 
the fathers by the prophets, last of all in these days hath spo- 
ken to us by his Son” (Heb. i. 1). And his Son now, since his 
entrance into his sacramental mode of existence, speaks so that 
all may hear, by his Holy Spirit in the church, of which he 
says, ‘‘He that heareth you heareth me.” But as an artist paints 
on canvas the conception of his mind, in order to draw and 
fix the eyes of men upon it, so the Divine Messenger, in order 
to concentrate the world’s attention upon his Heavenly Father’s 
will, inscribed that will upon the enduring and imperishable 


* The Divine Armory of Holy Scripture. Catholic Book Exchange, 120 W. 6oth St., New 
York, 
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monument of the written Word. Out of the human family he 
chose thirty-nine persons to be his special notaries and scribes; 
through these men, in various ages and to meet different re- 
quirements, the Eternal Word unfolded and chronicled his Father’s 
will to men. And so intensely did the church love the Divine 
Writings of her Founder, that early in her history she gathered 
together into one volume the scattered portions of the inspired 
writings, stamped her indelible seal of authority upon it, and 
called this divine volume the Bible. 

When this Divine Messenger arrived on earth, his appearance 
was like that of other men; in like manner his book bears the 
outward appearance of any other book, as being composed of 
paper, ink, and verbal signs. But let us penetrate beyond its 
mere accidents; let us look upon its substance; we must then 
confess that, as the heaven is exalted above the earth, so is this 
book above all those of human invention. For the ideas and 
sentiments therein enshrined are the outpourings of the Infinite 
Mind, the revelation of his Divine Intelligence, the effluence of 
his wisdom and his love. As the face of him that looks therein 
shines on the water, so the love of the Sacred Heart of our 
Lord is laid open on the pages of that Divine Book. Thus the 
Scriptures, so considered in connection with the personal Word 
himself, have as close a relationship to Jesus Christ himself as 
our words have to us. They are, in fact, the emanation of his 
Divine Mind, and partake of the nature of his attributes. 
Hence the church, in her solemn services, next to the worship 
which she pays to the personal Word himself, renders to the 
impersonal word of Scripture the highest veneration. 

When the Eternal Word bequeathed to the human race this 
treasury of his wisdom, he left it not open to the ravages of 
time and the wicked handling of men. He committed it to the 
safeguard of the Jewish church. There it was safely kept with- 
in the golden ark; and the high-priest, the rabbis, and the 
scribes were the witnesses of its divinity, its guardians, and its 
preachers. Then, in later times, it was entrusted by God to the 
safe-keeping of his divinely-protected church; and he assigned, 
as the witnesses of its divinity, the expounders of its meaning, 
and the guardians of its integrity, the bishops and pastors of 
his church. His church therefore it is who regulates and deter- 
mines the economy of its use. The inspired words she uses in 
all her offices enter into the composition of her breviaries, 
her missals, her rituals, her prayers—in fact, the whole liturgical 
ministration of her services. They form the witness of her 
ministry, the vade mecum of her priests, and the text-book of 
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her teaching. For the faithful laity also they are a treasury 
where they seek, not their creed, which is taught them by the 
infallible church, nor the regeneration of their souls; but strength 
in faith, support in hope, and increase in charity. But as this 
gift of God, like all his other gifts, has been open to abuse, the 
church has been compelled, from time to time, to draw up cer- 
tain laws and regulations with regard to its popular use. Let 
us consider the history of her legislation on this matter. 


LEGISLATION OF THE CHURCH. 


The first fundamentai law relating to the use of Scripture 
was laid down by St. Peter, and is this: “No prophecy of 
Scripture is made by private interpretation” (2 Peter i. 20). 
This law is not directed against its use, but its abuse. For a 
thousand years or more no other law was needed. During this 
course of ages the Bible was left as an open fountain in the 
midst of the one fold, unguarded by decrees of councils or briefs 
of popes. Thither went the thirsty flock to drink the waters of 
eternal life. Thither went the afflicted for solace, the tempted 
for counsel, the wearied for refreshment, and the disconsolate 
for hope. History abounds with instances of the universality of 
the study of Scripture. Priscilla, a noble lady, is immortalized 
in the Acts for her proficiency in the Sacred Writings. We are 
told that she was wont to expound its pages to Apollo, who 
himself was “one mighty in the Scriptures.” To Demetria, a 
lady of rank, St. Jerome thus writes: “When you close your 
eyes and open them, may you be found with the Holy Scrip- 
tures in your hands.” To Eustochium also he wrote: “ When 
sleep overtakes you, let your face fall upon the pages of that 
sacred book.” History also speaks of St. Monica, St. Cecilia, 
St. Martha, St. Anatolia, Clotilda, Flavia Domitilla—in fact, of 
the lay element of the church of those days—as being pro- 
foundly conversant with Scripture lore. In the schools also, 
from the earliest times, children were grounded in the Scrip- 
tures. Timothy “from his infancy knew the Scriptures.” His- 
tory says that when Julian the Apostate rebuked St. Cyril for 
teaching in his schools so unclassical a book, he replied: “If 
my pupils learn not therein to be eloquent, they learn at least 
to be virtuous.” The psalmist says: ‘The stream of the river 
rejoiceth the city of God.” This river, according to St. Gre- 
gory, is the Holy Scriptures, “which contain shallow places and 
deep, where the lamb can walk and the elephant can swim.” 
This river, the source of which is from above, flows freely over 
the Christian Church, invigorating and rejoicing both young and 
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old who drink in its saving waters. They alone who abandon 
those life-giving waters bring forth no fruit, but droop, wither, 
and die. St. Chrysostom attributes the moral corruption of his 
day to the disrelish and neglect of Christians for the Holy 
Scriptures. These are his words: “No one relishes the Scrip. 
tures; if the public mind were given to them, we should be 
free, not from errors only, but from the very source of them. 
A terrible precipice, a profound abyss, is the ignorance of Holy 
Scripture. A great obstacle to salvation is not to know the 
Divine Law. This ignorance has given rise to heresies, corrupted 
morals, and disturbed the whole supernatural order of things.” 
It was by the revival of Scripture study that this great doctor 
of the church brought about the increased fervor of those 
times. 


THE SECOND LAW OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


The second law regarding the lay use of Scripture was made 
in the twelfth century. At that time a tribe of false teachers 
arose in France—the Albigenses and Waldenses by name. 
They strove to revive the pagan philosophy of Manichzism ; to 
give their pagan theology an appearance of orthodoxy, they 
armed themselves with the forbidden weapon of private judg- 
ment, broke into the sanctuary of the Bible, mutilated the 
sacred texts, and clothed their unholy doctrines with the holy 
words of the Gospel. The ever-vigilant eyes of the church be- 
held this unprecedented aggression on the written Word. And 
was she unconcerned? No; as a governor of a certain Spanish 
city, seeing the Moors strive to poison its fountains, set up a 
wall of defence round about them, and proclaimed certain re- 
strictive laws against approaching them, so the church, seeing 
her enemies striving to poison the fountain of: wisdom, called 
together her bishops and in that memorable Council of Tou- 
louse in 1229 passed a law which forbade laymen to read the 
Scriptures in the vernacular without the permission of their 
bishop. This law served not as a prohibition, but rather as a 
bulwark of defence against popular perversion and abuse. But 
mark, this law was only local, and prescribed to meet local 
dangers. It was only provisional. For when St. Dominic, with 
the irresistible sword of the Word, hurled back into the abyss 
that demon of the night, Manichzism, and restored peace to 
the church, then ceased this disciplinary law of Toulouse. 
This fortification was then taken down, for it was needed no 
longer, and the laymen of the church again had free access to 
that fountain of living waters. 
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OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


The third time the church legislated on the lay use of Scrip 


59! 






ture was in the fifteenth century, when another attack was 
made on the written Word—an attack fiercer and more perilous 
The aggressors were the unprincipled philoso- 


than the former. 


phers of northern Europe. 


They armed themselves with the 


false doctrines of “ private judgment” and “individual inspira- 
tion.” With these destructive weapons they broke into the 
sanctuary of Scripture, drove out from that sacred temple the 
books of Wisdom, Judith, Tobias, Ecclesiasticus, and the Macha- 
bees; endeavored to deprive them of divine life by declaring 
them non-canonical, and consigned them to the tomb of the 
They held up to ridicule the book of the Lamen- 
tations and St. James’s Epistle, nicknaming one “the weeping 
and the other “the epistle of straw.” And 
why? Because upon their pages, inscribed by the Divine Hand, 
stood their own condemnation—the condemnation of their own 


Apocrypha. 


ape of Jeremias 


unscriptural and unchristian doctrines. 
vouchsafed to retain they perverted and profaned. 


” 


The books which they 


Taking ad- 


vantage of the art of printing, they published and circulated 
spurious and faulty editions of the Holy Scriptures; indeed, 
the present edition of the Bible in use by the Protestant 
Church of England so abounds with errors that its ministers 


have appointed a special commission for its revision. 


Did the Catholic Church, the faithful guardian of the Bible, 
witness these doings unconcernedly? No. 
beheld this monstrous aggression on the Word of God. With 
grief she saw these new religions disturbing and poisoning those 
hallowed waters with their feet—with the human doctrine of 


private judgment. 


With dismay she 


With sorrow she beheld her children unable 


to distinguish the true from the false doctrines, and many of 
them wounding their souls with that holy instrument of salva- 
tion. In her zeal and anxiety for the integrity of the Bible 
and the safety of her children, she legislated in the Council of 


Trent against these deplorable evils. 


The bishops therein for- 


mally declared that the books banished by these heretics from 
the Bible belonged to the Canon of Holy Scripture, and that 
they who gainsaid their divinity were to be anathematized. 
The Council of Trent also passed laws inhibiting any person 


from printing the Bible without a special license,* and any lay- 


* Even in England the exclusive right of printing the authorized Protestant version has 
deen claimed by the crown ever since its first publication. 
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men even from reading it in the vernacular without a written 
authorization from ecclesiastical authority. 


THE HISTORICAL CUSTOM. 


These disciplinary laws may appear, perhaps, arbitrary and un- 
necessary in these days of free thought and self-indulgence ; but 
in those days of intellectual revolt there was a stern necessity for 
such strict discipline. So alarming, indeed, were the moral dis- 
orders and social anarchy which arose in England at that time 
from the universal abuse and private interpretation of Scripture, 
that the head of the Protestant Church himself enacted the follow- 
ing statute: “That a penalty of a month’s imprisonment should 
be inflicted for each offence upon any woman, husbandman, arti- 
ficer, serving-man, apprentice, or journeyman who should read 
the Scriptures to themselves or to others, privately or openly” 
(34, 35 Hen. VIII.) So despotic a law was never enacted by 
the Catholic Church, and I merely cite it to show the necessity 
that existed in those days for a stricter discipline with regard 
to the universal use of Scripture. By the intervention of her 
legislation the Scripture war abated, the outburst of Biblio- 
mania subsided, the novelty of private judgment died away, 
and the church was able, by means of the new art of printing, 
to multiply popular editions of the sacred writings, and to 
guard them with notes from popular abuse. She then modified 
the stringent laws of the Council of Trent relating to the lay 
use of Scripture; and in 1757, under the pontificate of Bene- 
dict XIV., she sent forth to the world the following decree: 
“Versions of the Bible in the vernacular tongue which are ap- 
proved of by the Apostolic See, or published with notes drawn 
from the holy fathers of the church or from learned Catholic 
men, are permitted.” Henceforth no special application for 
leave to read vernacular editions of the Bible was necessary. 
Every layman or laywoman might read a Bible at will, provid- 
ed that that Bible was published under the sanction of the 
church. Later, in 1779, new dangers arose which called for 
new regulations with regard to the popular use of the Bible. 
Infidelity in all its hideous forms began to lift up its head in 
Europe, and to strike a deadly blow against Christianity. To 
combat this monster of modern days, the church earnestly 
called upon her children to make a new crusade, and to arm 
themselves with that holy and irresistible weapon—the Bible. 
A brief sent by Pius VI. to Martini, Archbishop of Florence, 
will illustrate this statement. “At a time,” he says, “when a 
vast number of bad books, which grossly attack the Catholic 
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religion, are circulated even among the unlearned, to the great 
destruction of souls, you judge exceedingly well that the faith- 
ful should be excited to the reading of the Holy Scriptures ; 
for these are the most abundant sources which ought to be left 
open to every one to draw from them purity of morals and of 
doctrine, and to eradicate the errors which are so widely spread 
in these corrupt times. This you have seasonably effected by 
publishing the sacred writings in the language of your country 
suitably to every one’s capacity.” From this brief we gather 
that the church not only leaves the Scriptures open to every 
one, but she does more: she excites her children to fly to that 
armory in which “are hung a thousand bucklers,” and there to 
equip themselves for the battle against modern scepticism and 
unbelief. 


THE LAY USE OF SCRIPTURES. 


Again, Pius VII., writing to the English bishops in the 
year 1820, exhorts them to encourage their people to read 
the Holy Scriptures: for “nothing can be more _ useful, 
more consolatory, and more animating; because they serve 
to confirm the faith, to support the hope, and to inflame 
the charity of the true Christian.” These pontifical briefs 
fix definitely beyond a doubt, if words have any meaning, 
the actual discipline and spirit of the Catholic Church re- 
garding the lay use of Scripture. This discipline is clearly set 
forth by a learned English theologian, Father Waterworth, in 
the following concise words: “If the Bible be Catholic, and 
contain explanatory notes, everything has been done which the 
church prescribes, and every person, as far as the church is 
concerned, is at liberty to read modern and vernacular transla- 
tions.” At the time of the Catholic emancipation certain mem- 
bers of Parliament accused the Catholic Church of withholding 
the Bible from the people. This false charge, so often per- 
versely repeated in these our days, was met in a celebrated 
speech by Bishop Doyle, in which he gave utterance to the 
following declaration: ‘“‘ We [Catholics] have no aversion to the 
Bible. The possession of it by the laity of our church is best 
proved by the great many editions it has gone through in Ire- 
land under our express sanction. We prefix to our English 
editions of the Bible a rescript of Pius VI., thereby showing 
that not we only, but the head of our church is joined with us 
in exhorting the faithful to read the Word of God; so that of 
all the things said against us, there is not anything said of us 
SO opposed to truth as that we are averse to the circulation of 
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the Word of God.” In America also the laity are exhorted to 
the reading of Holy Scripture. This is evident from the following 
passage which we read in the pastoral letter addressed by the 
American bishops of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore to 
the clergy and laity: “It can hardly be necessary for us to 
remind you, beloved brethren, that the most highly-valued trea- 
sure of every family library, and the most frequently and loving- 
ly made use of, should be the Holy Scriptures. . . . We 
hope that no family can be found amongst us without a correct 
version of the Holy Scriptures.” 

So far for the sketch of the church’s legislation on the lay 
use of the Bible. From it the following deductions may be 
drawn: 

I. The Catholic Church has never closed the Bible to her 
people: as an open fountain it has ever stood in the midst of 
her fold. 

II. The church permits any person to possess and read the 
Bible, provided that the version be a Catholic one. 

III. The church encourages and excites in clear and em- 
phatic terms the faithful to the reading of the Holy Scriptures. 

IV. The church has, however, in her wisdom, made from 
time to time certain restrictive laws with regard to the popular 
use in the vulgar tongue; not by way of prohibition, but as. a 
bulwark of defence against popular abuse. 

Now let me ask, Do we avail ourselves of the full liberty 
given us by the church to read the Word of God? How few 
of us can say we do. Daily we pore over the human words of 
men in books and journals, and weigh and speculate on their 
fallible and oftentimes vain and deceitful words. But, alas! 
how rarely do we take up the Book of Divine Wisdom and of 
Love, and allow its wise, just, sweet, comforting, and life-giving 
words to sink deeply into our hearts. Alas! this coldness to- 
wards the written Word arises from the fact that the charity 
of many has grown cold towards the Person of the Incarnate 
Word Himself. 


WHY CATHOLICS SHOULD READ THE BIBLE. 


Let us consider some of the reasons why the church 
would have her children, in these days especially, familiar with 
the Bible. We are living in an age when faith is rare and 
weak, and when men’s minds have to meet and _ struggle 
against intellectual immoralities which are marching daringly 
over the earth and striving to overthrow the faith of Christian 
nations. The church therefore earnestly invites her children 
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to draw near to the table of the New Testament, and there 
to partake of that divine “ Bread of understanding,” in order 
to strengthen and confirm them in the faith. She exhorts them 
to give themselves to the study of Scripture, in order to be 
able to give a reason of the faith that is in them to truth-seek- 
ing minds; and also to defend the truths of revelation against 
infidelity, against which we have to carry on a hand-to-hand 
fight. For “he who has not the authority of Holy Scripture,” 
says St. Gregory, “is easily overcome.” Again, we are living 
in a sensational age, when the deafening noise and din of world- 
liness without stuns the ears of men, and hinders them from 
listening, and catching the still small voice of Jesus speaking 
from his altar-throne as well as from his tabernacle in our hearts. 
To meet this obstacle to interior hearing and contemplation 
the church directs our eyes to his words engraved on the 
pages of Holy Scriptures. Thus she gathers up our wandering 
minds and hearts, and centres them in the personal subsisting 
Word. “Learn,” she says, in the words of St. Jerome, “the 
heart of God in the words of God.” 

The world is steeped in immorality, and inundated with 
literature of an immoral tendency; and one of the principal 
remedies which the Catholic Church points out for this crying 
social evil is—the dissemination of the great moral book, the 
Bible. From that fountain of grace she calls upon mankind to 
draw “ purity of morals” and holiness of life. Origen calls that 
sacred Book, “the pharmacy where are to be found remedies for 
every evil”; and St. Jerome says that by the reading of its 
sacred words all vices are washed away. Ecclesiastical history 
bears out this fact; for it tells how St. Augustine was converted 
from a life of libertinage to a life of heroic virtue, by taking 
up casually and reading that sacred Book; and how St. Antony, 
St. Francis, and innumerable other saints of God were regen- 
erated in heart by reading and meditating upon the chaste 
words of Him who is sanctity itself. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS ON THE USE OF THE BIBLE. 


Indeed there is no better disinfectant against the poisonous 
atmosphere of the world than the reading of Holy Scripture. 
This truth Cardinal Gibbons forcibly brings out in the following 
touching words, which one day fell from his lips when preach- 
ing on “The Word of God”: 

“St. Charles Borromeo said that the Holy Scriptures should 
be the garden of the priest. I may add: it should also be the 
garden of the layman. But how few there are who visit this 
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garden, how few cultivate it, how few pluck its flowers, how 
few taste of its fruit! I see the Bible lying on the parlor 
table. But I fear it is there more for ornament than for use. 
Visit this garden for ten minutes each day, and it will be a 
sweet recreation. Cultivate it, and your soul will be strength. 
ened. Eat of its fruit, and you will be nourished. Take home 
with you a bouquet of its flowers. Let others flaunt their fad- 
ing flowers in their breast. Do you bear in your heart these 
spiritual flowers, and you will enjoy their delicious fragrance ; 
they will be the best disinfectant to counteract the poison of 
the worldly atmosphere which you will have to breathe.” 

The times are dark and troublous, and the church points out 
to us the Scriptures as a refuge whither we should fly, to seek, 
in the loving words of Jesus, strength, hope, and rest for our 
weary soul. If we would but fly thither, we should then be 
able, like the Machabees, to endure all things, come what may, 
“having for our comfort the Holy Scriptures which are in our 
hands.” 

It is certainly then the spirit of the church that the sacred 
volume be in the hands of all her children, and she urges her 
children to dedicate at least some portion of the day to the 
reading of the sacred page, if not on bended knees as St. 
Charles Borromeo did, at least with a mind bent in humility, 
with a heart striving after love, and a will prompt to obey its 
holy inspirations. Put aside all timidity and foolish scruples as 
regards its too familiar use, remembering that its disuse is as 
blamable in us as it abuse. Unstable souls, lacking faith in 
the divine teaching mission of the church, pervert, alas! and fal- 
sify the sense of Holy Scripture, and thus mortally wound their 
souls with the “sword of the spirit,” that blessed instrument of 
our salvation. But this unhappy fact should not lead us to ab- 
stain from its salutary use; as well might Christians abstain 
from meat and drink because there are some persons who vio- 
late the law of temperance. 

Let us, therefore—confiding more in the help of the Holy 
Spirit and of Jesus who sends him—enter daily into the taber- 
nacle of Holy Scripture, and listen there to the loving words of 
the Word; for thereunto “you do well to attend as to a light 
that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawns and the day- 
star arises in your hearts” (2 Peter i, 19). 





IT is one of the fads of the modern utilitarians 
that it is a waste of time to study the dead lan- 
guages. The contention is, that the time which is 
‘occupied in the acquisition of Greek and Latin 
might be put to advantage in learning French or 

German, or any of the more widely-used Western languages of 
the present day. This is the dollar view of the case; from that 
point of view the contention may be right. 

We are reminded that even from the utilitarian point of view 
something may be urged for the opposite side of the argument 
by the publication of Professor Jebb’s lectures on Greek poetry.* 
The series were delivered last year in the Johns-Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in connection with the Percy Turnbull Memorial foun- 
dation. As a contribution to modern literature these lectures 
possess a high value. Their style is chaste and their method 
admirable. They exhibit a wide erudition, and a full mastery 
of the subject. With the didactic portions of them we may not 
at all times agree, and we are not tied to many of the opinions 
they formulate, or the reasoning upon which these opinions are 
based. But there can be no two opinions about their scholastic 
value. They show very plainly how necessary it is for a student 
going through a course of even English literature to have a 
knowledge of that early civilization out of which most of the 
European literature sprung. The influence which the Hellenic 
mind still exercises over civilization is great and manifold, 
though perhaps often imperceptible. Without a knowledge of 
the Greek language it is hardly possible to comprehend what 
that mind was. How idle, then, to say that it is a waste of 
time to endeavor to gain such a knowledge! It is a Philistine 
argument, pure and simple. 

It seems to us that in many respects there is an analogy be- 


* The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry. By R.C.Jebb. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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tween the genius of Greece and the genius of America. In the 
love of freedom and in the practical bent of their intellect there 
are unmistakable points of similarity between the respective 
peoples. It was by applying the practical principle to art that 
the Greeks attained that excellence which the judgment of ages 
has ratified as the standard of superiority. They discarded the 
fantastic and the superornate. The natural beauty of the hu- 
man form and the unapproachable grace of nature, in tree and 
fruit and flower, in color and effect, were the standards their 
mature judgment settled on. A like rule was developed in their 
poetry. They rejected the transcendental, and sought their sources 
of inspiration in human feeling. Even the heroes of their myths, 
half demi-gods as they were, had an immense deal of this hu- 
manity about them. Achilles, wandering discontentedly about 
Hades and murmuring that he would rather be a bondsman on 
earth than a ruler over spectres in the realm of shade, gives a 
forcible illustration of this aspect of Greek thought. 

We might commend these lectures of Professor Jebb’s on 
other grounds beside those of a scholarly tracing of the genesis 
of the Greek drama. Incidentally they touch on many phases 
of Greek national life which have a high historical value; and 
history, when it is looked at in its bearing upon literary and 
artistic culture, becomes intensely more interesting than when 
regarded as history merely. Those who take them up as an in- 
tellectual recreation, from whatever motive, will find them a 
pleasant and a useful pastime. 

Simultaniety in literature, in regard to theme and period, is no 
longer phenomenal, but regarded as the natural effect of men- 
tal laws operating over widely-extended areas. Oriental history 
offers so many temptations to the skilful in romance that the 
wonder rather is why there should be so few coincidences than 
that there should be any. Still, a pair of such coincidences, 
coming within a very brief cycle, does seem a little unusual. In 
one case there was actual identity of theme. The appearance 
of General Wallace’s Prince of India, which deals with the fall 
of Constantinople, was immediately preceded here by the publi- 
cation of a serial story on precisely the same theme in one of 
our Catholic weeklies. Now we have two books coming within 
the same month treating of the Jewish people in pre-Christian 
times, and dealing with many similar developments of Jewish 
life and worship. Hence either our time is distinctively remark- 
able or we are at the beginning of a period when such coinci- 
dences will cease to be marvelled at. 
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In Sephora, or Rome and Jerusalem,* we have the study of 
one of those frequently-recurring transition periods in Jewish his- 
tory when the weakness of the national character led the peo- 
ple into a state of moral and physical decadence which foresha- 
dowed the ultimate ruin of the nation. The particular epoch 
here dealt with is that just preceding the Roman subjugation 
of Judea, when the internal canker had eaten its way irretrievably. 
There was neither valor in the army, wisdom in the council, 
nor honesty in the people. Antigonus, the king, was a sensu- 
alist and a coward; the army was a horde, led by tinselled 
fops; the spurious morality of the Pharisees had poisoned the 
moral wells of the nation; and the blight of slavery was over 
all. The awful shadow of the Crucifixion and the subsequent 
destruction of the doomed city and race was, in a word, flung 
broad on the face of the worn-out world of paganism and hypo- 
crisy. 

As a romance the story of Sephora is a simple affair enough. 
It is indeed little more than a thread upon which to string many 
fine pearls of depiction of a memorable time. It brings the 
reader on to Alexandria and Rome, and back to Jerusalem, and 
some famous historical personages are encountered in the 
course of the tour. Cleopatra, Mark Antony, and Octavia are 
successively met with; and in the glimpses of the characters 
of each of these which we get we find a general adherence to 
the impressions of history rather than any bold theories of 
the author himself; and in this respect the work presents a 
pleasing contrast to The Prince of Indta, wherein the author’s idea 
of his principal characters seemed to have been inspired by the 
cynical motto that history in general is a conspiracy against 


truth. 
As a series of grand pictures of the gorgeous barbarism of 


the time, worked out with mosaic painstaking, Sephora is a work 
which will readily stand comparison with any of that class of 
literary achievement. In its arrangement and panoramic effect 
it reminds us a good deal of Gustave Flaubert’s Sa/ammbo ; but 
it is altogether free from the sometimes rank and repulsive de- 
tail which the great master of realism deemed necessary for the 
production of his literary effects. 

The story is an adaptation from the French work of Adrien 
Lemercier. How far the learned author, Father O’Donohue, has 


* Sephora ; or, Rome and Jerusalem. ‘Adapted from the French of Adrien Lemercier. 
By Rev. James Donohue, LL.D. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Rev. James Donohue, St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas’ Library, 145 Ninth Street. 
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been indebted to his model we cannot say, as we have not 
seen it; but we are inclined to think he is entitled to more 
than the credit of an adapter. The style of the book at least 
is his own, and it is marked by an elegant simplicity. We 
cannot but regard such books as the best means, in many cases, 
of presenting history to the ordinary reader, for its impressions 
are likely to remain on the mind far longer than bare historical 
record. 

The Son of a Prophet* is a work which goes back to earlier 
Israelite days, and has its rise in a more ambitious purpose. 
The conception may be described as Miltonian in its boldness, 
To give form and vitality to the shadowy and (to some) imper- 
sonal figure which utters its plaints of woe in the Book of Job 
is the design which the author essayed to carry out. Whether 
or not such a task should have been attempted in a prose form 
is a question which may be seriously raised; to our mind, prose 
is hardly the proper vehicle for the materializing of so sublime 
a type of heroism as he who speaks from the pages of this im- 
mortal book. Taking the work as it is given us, however, it 
must be owned that the author has shown himself well equipped 
for the undertaking. A profound sympathy with his subject, for- 
tified by a manifestly ample acquaintance with the historical 
surroundings, were the chief conditions which he brought to 
the task. The lesson which the author appears to read from 
the Sacred Book is that form and ceremonial have little to do 
with religion, or rather that in the period dealt with they were 
losing their importance in the shadow of the coming fulfilment 
of the law and the many lapses into idolatry of the priests and 
people of Israel. In the endeavor made by the author to ex- 
plain the apparent inconsistencies in the earlier and later parts 
of Job’s outpourings there is shown great power of dealing 
with mental problems, and. the treatment of the subject as a 
whole displays a large and varied sympathy. As a general rule 
the diction is of a high and dignified order, in consonance with 
the character of the theme; but one is startled’ now and then 
by the cropping up of such sayings as “ making a record,” as 
if the terms of modern athletics or sport were known in an- 
cient Judea. This fact shows how easily even our writers of a 
superior class become infected with the spirit of slang. 

Mr. Andrew. Lang, whose versatile accomplishments in litera- 
ture ought to make any task in that field facile for him, has 


* The Son of a Prophet. By George Anson Jackson. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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given the world a new work for juveniles. The True Story Book* 
deals with the world of fact, and must prove to its youthful readers 
that the world of reality is quite as full of the marvellous as the 
realm of the imagination. All the tales here given are not the au- 
thor’s own; several others have contributed to the store-house; but 
they have all been produced under his own supervision. They 
deal with hair-breadth escapes and maritime adventures of many 
kinds, and are told in a simple and effective style. We fear, how- 
ever, that the national predilections of the editor have influenced 
some—as, for instance, his narrative of the fight between the 
Shannon and the Chesapeake. The latter ship is represented as 
having been the superior in armament and numerical strength 
in that famous combat. This has been shown by documentary 
evidence not to have been the case. Moreover, the fact is care- 
fully kept out of sight that Captain Lawrence’s crew was enor- 
mously inferior to his opponent’s in the matter of training. The 
ship was deficient in many other ways, and besides was regard- 
ed by the sailors as an “unlucky” vessel, from the fact of her 
having been beaten before. It is well known that Captain Law- 
rence was the reverse of sanguine about his success on these 
accounts, when he accepted Captain Broke’s challenge to fight. 
We hope all the “true stories” are truer than this one. 

An interesting gift-book is an itinerary through Longfellow’s 
Acadia,t by Jeannette A. Grant. Were it not that the poet se- 
lected the place as the theatre of his affecting drama, Annapolis, 
as the place is now called, would not be more noteworthy 
than many another region wherein the tragedy of early settle- 
ment was played out. Indeed in many respects it must yield 
in point of interest to many—the Wyoming Valley, for instance, 
or the districts over which the exploits of Pontiac and Uncas 
ranged. Longfellow himself did not deem it necessary for the 
purposes of his epic to go over the ground. There are many 
forms of literary mind, however, and some of these will 
find comfort in the supplying of a manifest deficiency in the 
Evangeline legend. The author of this pretty book has gone 
over the whole ground in the spirit of a true pilgrim, and her 
observations on the physical features, social conditions, and gen- 
eral history of the place are those of a cultivated mind. A large 
number of plates scattered through the work enables the reader 
to realize still more what “ Acadia” looks like at the present day, 

The orator’s voice is a mighty power, no doubt, as the poet 

* True Stories for Boys. Edited by Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 

+ Through Evangeline's Country. By Jeanette A. Grant. Boston: Joseph Knight Co, 

VOL. LVII1.—40 
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declares, but it is very, very often an evanescent one as well, 
Many a speaker whose words were as capable of making men 
rush to arms as those of the great Athenian has but writ his 
name in water, for want of chronicler. It is commendable to 
find filial affection striving to avert such a fate in the case of 
aman who in recent years played a very notable part in the 
public affairs of the Union, and more particularly in those of 
South Carolina at a very critical time in her fortunes—we 
mean the late Mr. M. P. O’Connor,* whose biography, to some 
extent, is now presented to the world by his daughter. 

That eloquence which seems to be an especial gift of the 
Celt Mr. O’Connor possessed in no ordinary degree, and he 
was enabled to make it felt at a moment when the fate of the 
American Union was quivering in the scales. Brought up to 
the profession of the Jaw, he was enabled early to develop his 
natural gift; a place in the State Legislature soon gave him an 
-opportunity of displaying his power. He spoke in a house 
which had often thrilled with the fire of a race of speakers 
whose fame is widespread, and his first effort on behalf of the 
maintenance of the Union flag, on such a floor, created a pro- 
found admiration. From this time forward Mr. O’Connor’s re- 
putation as an orator was progressive; and his strength lay in 
the fact that it was not merely for eloquence’ sake he spoke; 
he was acting his part in the making of history all the time. 
A good many of Mr. O’Connor’s political and forensic speeches 
were reported in the local journals, but as a rule only in an 
imperfect state. Were it not for their rescue and presentation 
by Miss O'Connor, they might just as well be buried in the 
vaults of a museum. They are for the most part so bound up 
with the great political tragedy of the time as to form an in- 
tegral part of its record. Hence-they will be valuable to the 
historian. The book is, indeed, from many aspects an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of a most absorbing era in 
our national development. 


~~ 
e 





I.—NEW FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS.+ 


The preaching of these short but carefully prepared sermons 
at all Low Masses on Sundays and festivals by the Paulist 
Fathers was first inaugurated by them in 1876, to which custom 
they have adhered to the present day in their church. Their 
plan has been to prepare the matter of the sermon for publica- 

* Lye and Letters of M. P. O'Connor, Written and edited by his daughter, Mary 
Doline O’Connor. New York: Dempsey & Carroll. 


+ Five-Minute Sermons for Low Masses on all Sundays of the Year. By the Priests of 
the Congregation of St. Paul. New Series. Vol. I. New York: Catholic Book Exchange. 
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tion in a weekly newspaper, and to have the sermon read at 
every Low Mass from an advanced proof-sheet. 

The need of some such doctrinal and moral instruction be- 
ing given to the people, the majority of whom are not able to 
attend a High Mass, was fully recognized by the hierarchy, and 
at the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore a decree was made 
enjoining upon pastors the duty of reading the Gospel and 
preaching a “ five-minute”” sermon at Low Masses. A copy of 
this decree is given in the preface to this present volume; 
which is, in fact, the third volume of discourses of this kind 
selected from those already preached in the Paulist church. 

The present selection offered in this first volume of a new 
series compares most favorably with the former ones. We think 
that in some respects it will be found superior to them. There 
are one hundred and fifty sermons in all under almost as many 
especial titles, conveying in clear, simple language instruction 
in doctrine and morals, accompanied with brief and forcible 
exhortations to the practise of the Christian virtues and the 
shunning of those vices which in these days call for vigorous 
reprobation. 

We are especially pleased with the very happy and appro- 
priate titles given to these sermons, which the reverend clergy 
will find most suggestive for their own use in preparing longer 
and more elaborate discourses, especially when taken in connec- 
tion with the apt treatment they receive in the brief sermons 
themselves. 

The Catholic Book Exchange in the typographical prepara- 
tion of this volume has made a decided improvement upon the 
former volumes. 


2.—DOMESTIC ECONOMY.* 

This work ought to be in the hands of every housewife. It 
is thoroughly practical, and in a very small space gives valuable 
and reliable information and instruction on many points about 
which, although of great importance, the greatest ignorance too 
often prevails. Food and clothing receive careful consideration, 
and to the various branches of domestic sanitation full treat- 
ment is given. To the votaries of fashion we commend the il- 
lustrations of the effect produced upon the organs by tight 
lacing, in juxtaposition to which the author has placed, with not 
a little art and perhaps some malice, an illustration of the foot 


* A Text-Book of Domestic Economy. By F. T. Paul. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 
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of a Chinese lady. Of the two sets of victims the latter is the 
more sensible, for the less important part of the body is made 
to pay the penalty. In the second part, yet to be published, 
the causes and prevention of disease, home nursing, and first 
aid in emergencies, will be treated. 


3.—PURGATORY.* 


Any work which tells us of the love and the mercy of God must 
be very acceptable in these days, when these motives for doing 
penance need to be more enlarged upon than they have been 
in former times. This book on Purgatory is a collection of an- 
ecdotes, with devout reflections thereon, for those who are in 
the habit of making frequent spiritual reading. 

We gladly commend it to such readers; and to others, with 
the hope that their devotion to the suffering holy souls may be 
increased, and that they may reap from that devotion all those 
aids which come from the assistance that we can give them. 


[NoTe.—A large number of book-notices are unavoidably held over, although in type, 
until next month’s issue.—Ep. C, W.] 
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Sundays and Holydays in the Year. By Rev.J. B. Bagshawe,D.D. Zhe 
Catholic Music Book. Appropriate and easy pieces for the services of 
the Church. Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries. By F. A. 
Gasquet, O.S.B.,D.D. Our Separated Brethren. By Rev. L. Riving- 
ton. Lead, Kindly Light! Some Notes for those inSearch of Truth. By 
Rev. E, L. Taunton. 

G. P. PUTNAM’s SONS, New York: 

Wayside Music. By Charles H. Crandall. 
CROTHERS & KORTH, New York: 

St. Luke: Thoughts for St. Luke's Day. By a Daughter of the Church. 
GEORGE H. ELLIs, Boston: 

The Spiritual Life: Studies in Devotion and Worship. Ufiifts of Heart 
and Wiéill, Religious Aspirations in Prose and Verse. By James H. 
West. 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CoO.: 
Primer of Philosophy. By Dr. Paul Carus. 


* Purgatory: Illustrated by the Lives and Legends of the Saints. By Rev. F. X 
Schouppe, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
































AT Washington, on Thanksgiving Day, Monsig- 
nor Satolli delivered a memorable speech. It was 
se in effect a plea for more Catholic schools. The 
more the government and public opinion favor Catholic education, 
for which he pleads, the safer will they be making the basis of the 
American Republic. This is the sincere conviction of the arch- 
bishop’s mind, he emphatically declares, and the frank profession 
of his faith. Only those who do not know the Catholic schools, 
he is convinced, are opposed to them. The question thus raised 
is rapidly coming to the front, and all the forces of bigotry will 
be found marshalled against the Catholic claims. If the matter 
could be looked at dispassionately, and argued from a practical 
stand-point, a solution could easily be arrived at. The American 
people are at heart an honest and fair-dealing people, and they 
must soon see the injustice of compelling one class of citizens 
to pay twice over for their children’s education—for this is how 
the case really stands at present. Catholics will not have their 
children brought up in ignorance or indifference to their religion. 
If some accommodation will not be made whereby the school 
education will be the reflex of the home education, and the par- 
ents will have something to say concerning the way their chil- 
dren are to be educated, they must eschew the public education, 
make the sacrifice, and provide for themselves what they want. 
To put the question in a nutshell, Christian education there will 
be for Catholic children, whether the bigoted like it or not; 
and this being so, will the American public, with its love of fair 
play, insist that an injustice against Catholics continue to be 
perpetrated by the state? 


> 
> 





Anarchist outrages are becoming things of terrible frequency. 
The latest is one of the most daring, if not the most frightful 
in its effects. A man named Vaillant got admission by a sub- 
terfuge into the French Chamber of Deputies, and from a gal- 
lery flung a bomb amongst the legislators, with the intention, 
as he afterwards admitted, of killing the prime minister. He 
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only succeeded, however, in killing an attendant and injuring a 
lady. The Spanish anarchists are more successful in their dead- 
ly work. It is not more than a few weeks since a desperado 
flung a bomb into the midst of a crowd of people sitting in a 
theatre, by which thirty persons were killed and many more 
injured. 


+ 
> 





The nefarious A. P. A. movement has reached a serious and 
tangible phase. It is alleged that it has been used effective- 
ly to influence elections to Congress, and the Legislature is 
asked to investigate the circumstances in at least one specific 
case. Mr. Youmans, who was the representative of the eighth 
district of Michigan, but was defeated at the last election by 
Mr. Linton, has laid a petition before Congress praying for an 
investigation into the circumstances under which his adversary 
succeeded in getting the plurality. His charges are very circum- 
stantial. He sets forth a category of accusations of a very 
grave character, amongst others that his opponent utilized the 
conspiracy styling itself the American Protective Association 
against him, on the ground that the petitioner is a Roman 
Catholic, or in sympathy with Roman Catholics. It is eminently 
desirable that the prayer of this petition be acceded to. 

The time is certainly ripe for dragging this abominable con- 
spiracy into the light of day. Such a conspiracy is treason to 
our Constitution, whose glorious corner-stone is liberty of con- 
science to every citizen and no religious disability for any one, 
Turk, Jew, or heathen. The Roman Catholics of this country 
will not suffer their citizen rights to be filched from them by 
any sneaking conspiracy. They have as big a stake in it as any 
other denomination. It has been cemented with their blood and 
built up by their unselfish sacrifices, and they will not allow any 
skulking slanderers to fasten any undeserved reproach upon 
them by whispering doubts about their loyalty. Let us have 
the whole truth out by all means, and have it speedily. 

On the 14th of December a bronze statue of the late Father 
Drumgoole was placed in position in front of the institution at 
Lafayette Place, which owes to him its foundation. The statue 
is a faithful likeness of the saintly priest. We have already 
given an engraving made from a photograph of the work. Long 
may it endure, to perpetuate a great and good man’s memory! 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

te poet has put in the mouth of a vanquished nation, mourning for the death 

of a leader whose life would have been their deliverance, the oft-repeated 
refrain, Oh! why did you leave us? Something of the same cry comes to us, 
mourning the death of Brother Azarias. His loss was great to his Catholic 
countrymen. Just at the moment when his maturity of thought and diction had 
been recognized by those to whom things Catholic are far from palatable, just at 
the moment when his influence was a paramount specific against prejudice, to be 
taken from us, is one of those inscrutable things of God ; we simply bow the head 
and say: ‘‘ Thy will be done.” Yet to us younger men Azarias is not dead; he is 
still a living force—a name to conjure with. It is true we may never again be- 
hold the black figure with the strong intellectual face—a face of positive beauty 
when the play of thought hovered over it. Yet in his books have we the Azarias 
that he would have asked us to cherish. These books are his life-work, his legacy 
to his young Catholic countrymen. In this age’s mad rush for lucre do we ever 
ask ourselves what kind of a legacy it is? 

Keats has given us the answer: 

“A thing of beauty . . . a joy for ever! 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness.” 

It is of the kind that lives, for it has none of the garishness and noise of the 
age, but what Hazlitt so well calls the “silent air of immortality.” It is not the 
literature--that is the name now given to the crudest offspring of the press that a 
runner reads—but that quiet, unobtrusive, meditative, thought-provoking kind, so 
dear to the hearts of the good and true, a boon to every Christian and household. 
Azarias worked not for the day, but for time. 

He could not be carried away by the cant of the hour, or the intellectual fash- 
ion of the period. As he hasso wellsaid: “ Disease is catching, not health.” His 
life-work was for truth, hence it will live. ‘All else is imbued with the seeds of 
death and destruction.” Azarias peculiarly appeals to the young as a guide. Let 
us be candid and admit that, prior to his coming, we were wanting in a critic 
broad and masterly. The few who had essayed the réle were hopelessly unfitted ; 
they had a few stupid canons of criticism, and that, with their limited view, made 
their work useless to the student. How different was Azarias, with his broad- 
minded, rich scholarship, a thinker who had learned how to assimilate the best 
thought of the best writers and make them fructify in his own mind. His books 
are the full fruitage of this fructifying. To accept such a mind as a guide is to 
journey through a stately granary, viewing bin after bin of the choicest flour. 

The chaff has been cast aside, and years of student labor saved. This may 
be best seen by his Phases of Thought and his critical literary papers, as “ Amiel 
and Pessimism,” published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, October, 1889. With a 
few masterly strokes he places before the student the man or his system, hiding 
nothing. No style can baffle him in his hunt, no claptrap delude him. The 
subtle poison of a writer is extracted from the flowers placed to conceal it, and its 
venom shown to the reader. Owing to the constant use of this subtle poison, 
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by even our most eminent writers, it behooves the Catholic youth of America to 
have a guide, a preventive rather than curative one. This Azarias has done for, 
usin his books. The young man who reads them intelligently will be well equips§ 
ped to give battle to the Don Quixotes who are daily riding from the press; to) 
respect and recognize a thinker, to avoid sham and shoddy, fads and fallacies, to” 
love his church with a passionate love—finding therein, as Azarias found, the) 


truths that make men free. WALTER LECKY. 
~ * 7 


While at Plattsburgh, N. Y., last summer Brother Azarias had the opportunity] 
of meeting, for the first time, Walter Lecky, whose articles on Catholic literature, | 
published in the Montreal 77ue Witness, he praised very highly, expressing the} 
hope that they might speedily find a larger public in book form. The tribute 
from Walter Lecky which we publish indicates his keen appreciation of the work 
done for our Catholic young people by Brother Azarias. He has given a chart for 4 
their guidance in literature, especially in the articles on “‘ Books and How to Use } 
Them,” published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, June and July, 1889. These ar- 
ticles were revised and enlarged for his volume entitled Books and Reading. 

In the Columbian Reading Union our Reading Circles have often been favored 7 
with plans and methods of study sanctioned by Brother Azarias. It was the priv- j 
ilege of the one upon whom has fallen the burden of conducting this department | 
to live within easy reach of the De La Salle Institute, where Brother Azarias | 
taught for several years, and to find him always willing to discuss the question of © 
how to increase and diffuse more widely the writings of Catholic authors. He | 
felt most keenly that the intellectual strength of Catholics has not been sufficient- 7 
ly concentrated; that each Reading Circle can be made a nucleus of strength for | 
its members, and a centre of light for those outside the fold. Most joyously he | 
welcomed the growth of the new movement in defence of Catholic authors as | 
shown in the accounts of meetings gathered month by month for the Columbian = 
Reading Union. M.C.M,. @ 


- 
> 





$1,000 FOR PAUL OF TARSUS. 


THE appeal made to help the struggling Bishop of Tarsus 
has been responded to by one very generous giver, who has 7 
donated the munificent sum of one thousand dollars ($1,000) to © 
help the poor bishop to preserve his flock against the inroads 
of the enemies of the faith. 

We append the various sums received so far by Very Rev. 
A. F. Hewit, C.S.P.: 

Already acknowledged, . . : ‘ : $198.90 
Eagle Council, 116, C. B. L.,_ . . , ‘ 2.20 
Gramercy Council, 114, C. B. L.,. ‘ , . 16.25 
Otsego Council, 130, C. B. L., . , ; ‘ 5.00 
Our Lady of Lourdes Council, 307, C. B. L., . 1.50 
Our Lady of Grace Council, 82, C. B. L., ; 3.00 
St. James’ Council, 39, C. B. L., . ° : . 10,00 
Father Drumgoole, 236, C. B. L.,_ . . ‘ 2.70 
Chicago Council, 138, C. B. L., . ; ; 
P., : : ; : ‘ . ‘ . ; 20.00 
Mary A. Synan,_. , ; : , . . 2,00 
Archbishop Grace, . ; , ‘ , ; 25.00 
A Friend, . : 1,000.00 








